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Jesse Jai 


THE TRAIN 


CHAPTER I. ‘ 


THE KENTUCKY SHOOTING MATCH. 


“Hands up, thar!” 

It was in the western portion of Kentucky that these 
words were spoken one dull November afteriio6n, years 
ago. 

Significant words, truly. 
| They smacked of the far West, with its gold trains, its 
road agents, and wild scenes. 

The man upoh whose ears they fell, and was undoubt- 
,edly intended as the person to be addressed, showed little 
concern, however much he may have felt. 

Coming to a pause, he leisurely turned his head and 
“glanced in the quarter from whence the strange order had 
‘come, 
“Lige, show up, you coon, 
calmly said. 


I know yer voice,” he 
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nes Among the Moonshiners; 


OR, 


ROBBER’S TRAIL IN KENTUCKY. 


By W. B. LAWSON. 


At the same time, had one been close to him,.it could 
have been noticed that he was not without some little 
anxiety. | 

These were. troublous times in certain parts of Ken- 
tucky. | 

The recent Civil War has created deadly animosities 
among the people of the border States—Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia and Missouri, 

This was why Jed Harkins, the ex-sharpshooter, 
grasped his rifle-a little more firmly as he watched the 
bushes. 

He had, as he believed, recognized the voice of the un-, | 
seen speaker, but it might not be Lige Bigelow, and what 
seemed to be a joke would prove a very sorry one should 
the other fire. 

To his relief a man parted the bushes, and, with a laugh, 
stepped into view. 

It was the party he had called by name. 
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Lige likewise carried a rifle, one of the old, deadly, 
squirrel- shooting species, made famous by. the Boone and 
Kenton settlers almost a hundred years’ before this time. 

“On the way to the shoot, I reckon, Jed?” said the new- 
comer, as he reached the other. 

“Yes ; and you the same, Lige?” 

“Well, I thought I’d take it in. A turkey aint to be 
sneezed at on Thanksgiving, and I promised the ole 
woman to fetch it home.” 

Lige spoke unconcernedly. 

The ex-sharpshooter ae he had. long been rivals with 
the rifle, and were known as the two best shots in West- 
ern Kentucky. | 

Jed sniffed contemptuously as he glanced at the man 
who thus calmly declared his intention of carrying off-the 
prize. 

“One’d think you held a mortgage on that turkey, to 
hear ye, Lige. Reckon thar’s others as may have a word 
to put in. Allow ole Betsy Ann’’—patting his long rifle 
affectionately—‘to have her say, if ye please.” 

Lige was in a good humor, 

He had been diligently practicing of late, with the in- 
tention of defeating his old rival, and the scores he had 
made satisfied him that he had a long chance to succeed. 


So he bantered the sharpshooter as they strode along in 
the direction of the crossroads tavern, where the shoot 
was to take place, and so worked upon the other that 
various side wagers were made regarding the issue at 
stake. 

Who would win? 

it would be an event of no little importance, since quite 
a sum of money besides the turkey must fall to the lot of 
the lucky man, there being an entry fee of a dollar a head. 

Presently they caught up with others, who were also on 
their way to the scene of the match. 

They came from side roads, and struck along the pike— 
some on foot, others motnted. 


The regular shooting match on Thanksgiving» was about 
the oreatest event known at this end of Kentucky during 
the year, with perhaps the excitement of election, when a 
fight generally occurred, ending in a homicide. 


As they drew near the crossroads, a dozen persons 
were seen ahead and behind. 

Presently the two rival crack shots drew up at the 
tavern. . ia 

Quite an assemblage had arrived before them, and they 
were greeted with much good-natured badinage on their 
arrival. : 
~ Nevertheless, it might have been noticed that as a gen- 
eral thing the other men paid Lige and Jed a sort of silent 
homage. 

These men were recognized as the crack shots of the 
whole region, and although a number present were anx- 
ious to test their skill against them, it was pretty gener- 
ally conceded that one of the two wottld sGncty carry. off 

, the prize. 

The master of ceremonies was a small man with flow- 
ing beard, called “colonel.” 

He was known as a great sportsman, and this Thanks- 
giving match always fell to. his share to manage. 


Colonel Jack’s voice was now heard, announcing that 
the tournament was about to begin, and that those who 
wished to compete must step forward, deposit their 


























money, and receive in return a number to be pinned to 
the coat. | 

‘This latter was in nea of taking the name, and besides 
being more expeditious, gave the men the order of their 
firing. 

Tt was an idea of the colonel’ S, and of which he seemed 
to be-very proud. 

‘Juite a little crowd of shooters pressed fora to be 
registered, and when he saw the number. the colonel 
smiled, for the success of the match was already assured. 

There would soon be fun for the spectators.. 

Lige and Jack hung back. 

‘They were in no hurry to enter, 

It was their imtention to come in last and astonish 
the ‘early contestants with their skill. 

Finally they stepped up together. - 

The colonel handedsethem a “padge each. 4 

Lige scowled when he saw that. he was to shoot first, 
being number seventeen, while Jed had the following 
number, but confident in his power, he soon smiled again. 

The benefit of his recent practice must presently man- 
ifest itself, wa 

“Are you alone—the polls close in five minutes—a 
dollar a head for entry,’ " announced the colonel, in a loud 
voice. 

Two men were standing near by. 

One seemed urging the “other to enter the lists, which 

the latter appeared unwilling to do, 


Perhaps he realized how hopeless was his task when 
competing with such veterans as these sharpshooters. 

The words of his companion or some sudden notion! 
must have influenced him at last, for, just as the colonel 
was about to declare the lists closed, he stepped modestly 
forward, handed in his money, and received a tag that 
marked him as number ‘nineteen. | 

All was now in readiness for the shoot. 


The colonel mounted a barrel to announce the simple 
rules governing ‘the match. . 

Each competitor was allowed three shots, as one wa 
considered too much of a chance. 

If by chance there should be a tie, it must be shot offs 

This being all’ so simple, was readily understood by 
the competitors. 

The shooting began. 

There were a number of first-class marksmen present 
and some of the scores brought’ out cheers from th 
audience. 

Several had clipped the bull’s-eye, but as yet none 
had entered the. small circle in its center. 

Thus the competition went on, 

It came to the turn of. Lige Bigelow. 


Smiling, he drew a bead, and following the repor 
came the “signal that his bullet had pierced the center 6 
the target. e 

Jed stepped up. 

He had his lips shut tightly, 
signs of-any nervousness. 

“It was an old story with Jed. 

An old sharpshooter like him had made a business 4 fi 
it so long that he seemed hardly to take aim, then : 
pulled the trigger. q 

Another centes! 

The crowd: expressed its approval in clicers. 
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but otherwise gave 
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This was something like shooting, and ere the trophy 
passed into the hands of the victor, they were apt to be 
decidedly entertained. 

Little attention was paid to the stranger who had en- 
tered as nineteen. 

He fired, and behold, anoitien center. 

When this fact was telegraphed, -a number looked at 
him with renewed interest. 

Perhaps here was a man who would give Lige and Jed 
a puil before going under—a dark horse suddenly loomed 
up above the horizon. 

The two old-time rivals had taken but one shot each, 

» and hence the stranger followed suit 

Colonel Jack, puffed out with importance, announced 
that there was a tie. 

A new target would be put up in order to meet the 
emergency—one that might be reckoned as worthy of the 
skill of three competitors. 

This announcement caused cheers to arise from those 
_ | present; the excitement had reached fever-height, and 

bets were indulged in, but no one seemed to believe the 

, | stranger would wiz. 


4 CHAPTER IL. 
“MY NAME IS JESSE JAMES.” 


This time a smaller target was placed, and the com- 
petition grew more earnest. 









Each in turn scored a center. 

Wilder grew the excitement. 
on Shooting such as this had not been seen for many a 
rel) day. 


The two old-time rivals fairly glared at each other 
in sullen fury; each was determined to do his best to win. 
| Lige had gained much through practice, but Jed seemed 
to be on his mettle, and the result was mighty uncer- 
i tain. 

Strange that as yet neither of them seemed to pay any 


He was beneath thei notice. 

off. The real contest lay between the rivals. This un- 
nown upstart had been enabled to keep up with them 
hus far more through luck than anything else, but he 
ust speedily drop out of the race, as the pace would 
sentigrow swifter. 

the As the second target had been done away with, it was 

nnounced that each competitor could choose one of his 
nonban beginning with Lige. 
He bent a piece of willow wand, so that it would move 
ith the wind, while sticking up in the ground. 
A small piece of the bark had been stripped from its 
‘epor enter, leaving a white spect an inch long. 
ie. When this wand waved in the breeze, a more difficult 
rget could not be imagined. 
Lige had the advantage. 

ve ni He knew it. 

For months he had been pfacticing at such a sway- 

ag mark, until it hecome an old story with him. 
> He knew his rival’s weakness. - 

Jed was a remarkable shot at any stationary object, 
ut when it come to one that was moving, he. could not 
depended on so thoroughly. 
| Two other wands were prepared in exactly the same 
jay, and thrust into the, ercund alongside the first one. 
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All was ready. 

Lige cut his target in two at. the first shot, and when 
the pisces were brought in it was found that his bullet 
had struck the white spot. 

Hats were thrown ub. 

Cheers rent the air. ; 

Lige became the pet of the multitude at once. 

Again the colonel called ‘‘time!” 

Silence reigned. 

Every eye was on Jed, who nervously thrust his rifle 
forward in his impulsive way. 

This time he took aim, something no one had ever 
known him to do before. 

Evidently Jed realized what a task he had before him. 

Then came the shot. 

Hurrah! the willow twig was divided, and part of it 
flew into the air. 

But stay—Lige had quick eyes, and already he made 
note of a certain fact. 

“Bring the pieces here,” he called out. 

This being done, it was discovered that Jed had sev- 
ered the swaying wand an inch or so beyond the peeled 
portion, and therefore his shot must be accounted a fail- 
ure. 

The old sharpshooter fell back in chagrin when_ this 
fact was announced, growling at the want of justice in 
inaking him shoot at a mark selected by his rival, with- 
out giving him a chance to return the “compliment. 

“Lige wins!’’ shouted the crowd. 

“TI am proud to declare that our honored 

Just there the colonel came to a stop, for a heavy hand 
had alighted on his shoulder. 

“Colonel: I beg your pardon, but it seems to me I am 
entitled to 'a shot in this game.’ 

Ah! the stranger! 

He had been utterly forgotten in the excitement of the 
moment,*which went to show what little chance they 
thought he had. 

The colonel was nothing if not courteous. 

“IT beg your pardon, sir. Certainly you are entitled 
to a shot. Yonder lies your mark. Take your chance,” 
and under his breath he added: “And much good will 
it do you.” 

The stranger assumed an easy attitude. 

His manner was entirely free from affectation and 
nervousness. Any one could see that he had long been 
familiar with firearms. 

There was still some fanny among those who had 
wagered on Lige. 

The stranger turned his head. 

“Judge, would you mind asking the gentlemen to keep 
quiet and give me a fair show.” 

“Certainly, my dear sir. Gentlemen, I beg of you to 
remain silent. This party has a shot at the target.” 

Again the noise ceased. 

Fair play was a jewel among these men. 

Even a stranger in their amas was entitled to a show 
at their hands. 

The successful marksman, Lige, turned and contern- 
plated his new rival closely. 

It was the first time he had paid any particular at- 
tention to the other. 

A shade of uneasiness crossed his 
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under the slouch hat and noted the determined counte- 
nance of the stranger. 

“Heavens! how like that man!” he muttered. 

Lige held his breath while the other aimed. 

He would have gladly made some sound to have dis- 
concerted the other, and as if by accident trod on the 
tail of a little yellow cur that persisted in sneaking in 
among the legs of the shooters. . 

- The dog gave-an unearthly howl. 

It was just a second too late, for the report of the 
stranger's rifle had already rung out. 

Dark glances were cast at Lige by a few fair-minded 
men present. 

Being a bully by nature he did not mind it, but looked 
eagerly toward the willow wands. 

One of these had been divided. 

Lige swore under his breath when his keen vision told 
him. it had been cut in twain exactly at the white mark. 

This fact was verified when the remnants of the wand 
were brought in. 

Again the excitement increased. 

Evidently the dark horse was looming up, and Lige 
Bigelow ‘had run across a foeman who was likely to 
prove worthy of his steel. 

The Toughty colonel became interested. 


He even condescended to glance at the strange marks- 
man a second time. 

This glance showed him a rather tall man, built with 
sinéws of steel, and a quick nervous movement that pro- 
claimed him lightning on the shoot. 

“It is your turn to propose a target,” the presiding of- 
ficer declared, to the unknown who had entered as num- 
ber nineteen. 

“T know of nothing better than the old game of split- 
ting a bullet,’ he answered. 

This was hailed with satisfaction by the crowd. 


Once, it had been a familiar part of a shoot, but of 
late years had died out entirely. 

Preparations were quickly made. 

A smooth piece of board was nailed to a tree, and into 
it a knife was thrust in such a way that the edge of the 
blade stood outward. 

It. was the object of the marksman to so strike the 
blade as to divide the bullet, half entering the board on 
either side of the knife. 


As it was the stranger’s target, he fired first and ac- 


complished his object. 

Smiling, Lige stepped up and repeated the feat. 

This pleased the crowd. 

They did not care if the thing was kept up all day; 
it afforded them sport. 

As the two rivals had thus far come out even, another 
target was created. 

This was driving a nail. 


A certain number of paces were measured off, and then _ 


in turn they shot, each scoring a brilliant success. 
What next? 


The colonel had never been placed in such a predic~ 


ament before. 
He scratched his head as he endeavored to consider 


new methods for trying the relative skill of the two - 


sharpshooters. 
Just thet Lige touched the other on the arm... 
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He pointed upward. 

An osprey was sailing over far above their heads, 2 
doubtless heading for the swainpe along the distan tr ive 
bottom, n a 

“Fire with me!” he said. | ae % 

Both rifles were raised. a Ya 

Only one was divcioergcatieat ot Lige. 2 ss 

The fish-hawk doubled up in its flight, came. down 
almost like a stone. 

While it was rushing =e the air, the ranger 
sent in his shot. ae 

They brought the bird in. | Dapeibas 

Loud. exclamations arose when He plain inl of ty 
bullets were discovered. 1 oa 

This was shooting with a vengeance. 5 ‘ s 


The like of it had certainly never been seen before i 
all that section. 
It looked as though Lige had caught a Tartar. 


The stranger had already beaten him, and y 
match was not won, as this heat had been an o ih nc 
one not down on the bill. | st 

It had one effect. ie 

Lige was rattled! vt ll 

Once get a man in that condition, and he is very a 
to lose his grip. ) 

The colonel suggested an idea. {ie 

It was neither new or brilliant, but had always bee 
practical at the matches -where the competitors were f 
in number. og 

This was nothing more nor less than burying th 
turkey to be shot for, all but his head and neck, and 
a certain distance away, using the moving head : for 
target. 

Lots were cast for first shot. 

Lige won. 

The chances seemed in his favor, but his star was t 
in the ascendant. 

He took his place. 

Whispering died away until ‘not a sound could 
heard save the sighing of the November wind a 
the leafless trees. } 

All eyes were bent either on the marksman or 1 
strange target. g 

The imprisoned turkey seemed to feel his peril, for h 
kept his head going constantly in eccentric circles. 

Then came the report. : 

Lige had fired. ; 

Did success greet him? ‘ 

No shout of approval followed, and Bigelow s re 
back from the railing, as if conscious that he was abe 
to be defeated. ! 

It came the stranger’s turn. 

He threw the weapon to his shoulder, with every 
to win and nothing to lose, since Lige had already m 
a miss of it. 

Without wasting much time he fired, and the turke ey's 
head flew into the air as if propelled from some p secu 
catapult. | 

“Well done!” shouted the crowd. 


Cheer. followed cheer, coming from the, partisa ans 0 
Jed Harkins, who were almost wild with delight at se 
ing the victory snatched from Lige. 4 


- The stranger smiled calmly as he let another artri 
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th from the magazine into the chamber of his rapes 
rifle 

- Evidently he. was an old campaigner. 

A victory like this did not excite him. 

There were certain hard lines in his face that stole wy 
a wild life in the past—he had supped many a mi. fy 
danger, and met deadly peril hand to hand. eo 

Nor was his countenance frank and engaging. B.) 

A’ close observer -wotld have found the mark 
stamped it as somewhat cruel. 

At aiy rate, he was a man who knew full we 
to take care of himself—the dare-devil was ch 
istic of him. ’ 

He approached the colonel, oe 

Lige had just been whispering something to the judg 
of the ceremonies, who was now observing the stiiyaer 
with redoubled interest. “ 

“Have I won, Colonel Jack?” asked the strange. 
“Fairly and squarely, sir.’ . 

“The turkey is mine?” pointing to the deca 
bird, just then being carried in. ue 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Allow me to donate it?” 

“With pleasure.” » . 

“You have a widow in the town named Gray?” | ial 

“A good woman, but with a hard row to hoe, a nuit T 
ber of children to support, and poor health.” MG 

“Her husband was one Archie Gray, wre igh 
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“Ves. ” : | . 
“Killed in the war?” m7 | 
“Exactly, sir.” 
““Y Knew him well—rode beside him on many a wild 
foray, and was at his side when a bullet struck him.” 

These who heard the stranger say this grew more 
deeply interested, for Archie Gray had been a rough 
rider, first under Morgan and then with the guerrilla 
“| chief of Missouri. 

“How about the purse?” inquired the winner. 

The colonel held it up in his hand. 

“It is yours, sir, on one condition.” 

“Indeed! what is that?” 

“One of the rules of the tournament is that the victor, 
if unknown, shall give his name.’” 

The stranger started. 

He cast a glance toward Lige Bigelow, as though 
mentally deciding that it was to ‘him he owed it all. 

“Is this positively necessary?” 

“Tt is our rule.” 

The stranger looked around him, a sneer upon his lip, 
s he said in a loud voice: 

“Then I submit to your rules, Colonel Jack. My name 
is Jesse James, and I hail from the old State of Mis- 
ouri.” 

“IT thought so,” muttered a man who stood in the 
crowd, and his eyes sparkled; “my chase is ended—I 
eave found my game!” , 
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CHAPTER III. 
tisan THE MAN-HUNT BEGUN. 
wt at | The mention of this name created considerable excite- 


- hent. 
cartr} There was hardly a man present who had not heard of 
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v for the outlaw of Miesouri had bekn: kicking up a 
‘tore in his State, and a heayy reward was ‘on his head. 


“So feared was the Missouri desperado that even when 


_ he stood there, one man apparently against two score, 


ie hand was faised against him, at least for the min- 
aie 
Mechanic ally, the judge handed him over the purse, 
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“AV ere were. Mion 
It was*soon asceft 
they had come to this 

severely wounded. 

T'ney had declared their wounds had been vacetneae ina 
feud, but now it could readily be understood that it had 
heen in an encounter with the officers put on their trail 
by the express company they had plundered. 

It was with old Jed they had stopped, and he seemed 
as much surprised as any of the others over their identity, 
as revealed by the successful marksman, in order to se- 
cure his prize, 

Presently the quiet stranger approached him. 

He had been making inquiries. 

* “You are Jed Harkins?” he asked. 

The old man nodded. 

He was feeling very glum, for he had lost the match, 
and, although his rival had failed to win it, this only par- 
tially reconciled him to his loss. 

Then, again, the declaration of the man he had known 
as John Roberts had stunned him..: 

“Those men have been staying with you for some 
time?” pursued the other. 

“Well, what of it?” came the surly reply. 

“A good deal. They have been known under other 

names. No one dreams of suspecting that you knew 
who they were. I ama secker after the truth. My name 
is Bill Sikes, and l ama detective sent out by the author- 
ities to atrest the James boys.” 
The old man looked him over from head. to foot. 


“The devil you say | Why, they’d eat you alive, them 
dare-devils, I reckon. ’ 

“Wait and see,’ was the quiet response.’ “I think 
they'll find Bill Sikes the toughest old crow they ever sat 
down to.” 
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By degrees the detective got out of him all he knew, 
which. did not amount to a great deal, but gave Bill 
Sikes all thesprooi he wanted that his men had been hid- 
ing all this while in this quiet Kentucky region. 

Ted and the detective had hardly ‘heen talking five 
minutes when several others came up; among them Lige 
Bigelow. 

The latter held out his hand to his old rival. 

“Jed, let’s bury the hatchet, and jine forces to hunt 
them Missouri outlaws. Thar’s a 
the hyer-enae to make us rich. 
ye in?” 

Jed saw no other way than to acquiesce, for his repu- 
tation was at stake. 

“We'll take ve in, Lige,” he said, gravely. 

“Who's we?’ with a ‘glance at the stranger. 

“This here’s 4 detective, who's been looking up Mr. 
Jesse James an’ his brother.”’ 

Soon a dozen Had enrolled themselves. 

Leaving the crossroads tavern, the party of self-con- 
stituted vigilants made off in the direction of old Jed’s 
house. 

The ex-sharpshooter lived in a commodious cabin, and 
had quite a little farm arotind him, on which he raised 
tobacco and corn. 


What d’ye say—are 


When they reached this spot)questions were at once | 


put to the old woman. aye) vine 

Had the two strangers been there ae BS -* 

She had seen nothing of them. 

The men had a number of things in the cabin which 
they had apparently valued quite highly, and it seemed 
probable that they would be apt to return in ofder to 
claim them. 

As the day was almost past, and the shadows of the 
coming night near at hand, it.was decided to lie in wait, 
forming a “sort of cordon around the cabin, with a code 
of signals whereby the movements of all could be regu- 
lated. 

Before an hour had passed after the falling of dark- 
ness, Jed touched his companion’s arm. 

“My ears are keener than yourn, and they tell me some 
one-is comin’ up the walk,’ he whispered. 

“Good!” returned the detective. 

He drew back the hammer of his repeating rifle, and 
half raised the weapon so as to be ready. 

It was sure dsath, apparently, for Jesse James to ap- 
proach the cabin in this path, and yet some one was cer- 
tainly coming. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OUTWITTED. 


The sounds grew clearer, and there could be no ques- 
tion now but what some person was advancing along the 
walk. 

The detective, knowing well the desperate character 
of the man he had come so far to arrest or kill, prepared 
to fire. , 

Old Jed stayéd him. 

“Hold on,” he said, in a whisper, 
a woman arter all.” 

The figure had advanced into the light cast from the 
window, and Sikes could see this now for himself. 


¥ 


“don’t shoot. It’s 


pretty pile offered for 


again and some one came out. 


used to have years back.” 














It was a woman. | 

phe appeared to be old and decrepit, for she advanced 
with the use of a cane, and walked in the peculiar jerky 
way rheumatics have. 

Upon her head she wore a great sunbonnet that 
tually hid her face. 

An &d shawl covered her bent form over the homeh 
dress, and one hand clutched at this to prevent the wind 
from robbing her of it, while the other held the’ stout 
cane with which she did her walking. 

The detective looked at the remarkable figure with 
some surprise. 

“Who in the ip is that ?”’ he asked. 

“The Widow Gray,” replied Jed. 

“Ah! I heard him donate the turkey to her. 
she come often to your house?” 

“Not formerly, bur since my boarders came she seems 
to hev been more frequent.” | 

“We know why. She knew w ho they were.’ 

By this time the singular-looking creature had passed 
into the house. 

A short interval passed. 

No sounds were heard from the house. 
* When ten minutes or so had gone the door opened 


Does 


The widow. : 

She carried a smail bundle now, which old Jed eye 

with great suspicion, while she hobbled down the pat 
tow ard. them. 

“Td like ter know mighty well what she is got in tha 
package,” he muttered, as though he feared lest th 
widow might be carrying off all his worldly possessions 

The detective guessed his intention and held him i 
again with a check rein. 

“Don’t do it, Jed—too dangerous. 
know where to find her.”’ 

Later on he was ready to have some one kick him fe 
this advice. 

Who can see through everything ? 

The bent figure hobbled past them, whining and mz 
tering as she went, as was the habit of the rheumat 
widow of the dead raider. 

Soon she disappeared from view. 

Again silence. 

A short time elapsed. 

Then the light in the window was lowered and raisé 
three times. 

“Thunder !” 

Vhat’s 
“Why, 


Let her go—yop 


ejaculated Jed. 
wrong now?” 
that’s a signal from the old woman, one 


a. hat does it mean?” : 
“She wants to see me.’ 

“But how does she know you are ‘arouitd. sirice 
haven't been in the house?” 

At this jed started. 

“Don't know, unless she guesses it. Anyhow, t 
something gone wrong, and she wants ter see me. D4 
ger in the air, too, else she wouldn’t use the old signa 

Springing to his feet, gun in hand, jed quickly coveg 
the dozen yards that lay between their hiding place i 
the door of the cabin. , 

The detective, watching, saw him enter, i 


& 
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Then he listened and kept watch, but neither sound 
nor sight that was suspicious greeted: him. 

Perha ips five minutes passed. 7 

Then the cabin door opened, and old Jed’s guant 
figure was seen outlined in silhouette against the bright- 
ness Within the room. — 

“Captain !” 

The fellow was calling lous enough to sure the whole 
“neighborhood, | 

What could he mean? 

Had he taken leave of his senses? 

~The detective was too choked with indion amon to 
answer at first, even had he so intended; so. he remained 
silent. & 

Jed called again. nae 

“Captain, I want ye. 
nee, by gosh! 


Come here. ereeenin s hap- 


= ‘That changed the ednisiemon of things. 
) If anything had happe ened he ought to know about it, 
that was sure. te 
dy; With a groan at the strange way things were going, 
‘the detective arose to his feet and advanced bowaee the 
house. 
Jed greeted him. 
‘This way, captain. Come right in.” 
“But suppose they should come?” 
“No danger.” 
a) Rn 
tlh. “He’s been here already.” 
What?” 
at. “Tesse James has been here.” 
ha: “But your woman said not.” 
Isp “That was an hour back.” 


ig, > “Well?” 
“Since then he’s called and taken his traps.” 
0 “Thunder! the old widow i 
“Was Jesse James, sure enough!” 
fo’ The detective gritted his teeth. 
“TT swar, the imitation was splendid, and he deserves 
to get off.” 
mf. “Off! He hasn't escaped yet.” 
ath. Jed looked up quickly. 
“Then you mean to foller hin?” 


“Well, it isn’t in Bill Sikes to’let a thing stop so easy. 
If you and the men are with me, well and good; -other- 
wise, I go alone.” 

The ex-sharpshooter looked his admiration for the 
man who would dare hunt, single-handed, two such des- 
peradoes as the James boys. 

“Oh! we’re with ye, captain. (Once we make up cur 

> W minds to a thing, you bet it goes.” 

“Bring your men up, then.” 

“All of ’em ?” 

“Yes, everv man; I want them to understand the case 

Y"jfully before we go. farther. 
suggestion to offer.” 





Ted proceeded to call the t men, and ina few moments. - 


thaithey were on hand: 
Dal Sikes began to ask areata. 
mal 


ve'redound to his advantage. 


One of the men stated that several days. Belore he, 
‘hanced to be at. the lone whisky | still of an old herimit © 


ae Hap they may have some: 


In this way he learned something that was likely to 


moonshiner named Derrick, up in the mountains, when 
he saw the two strangers approaching. 

Derrick went>out to meet them, and gtectee them as 
old friends. 

They talked earnestly fot.a while and then left. 

As they were going he caught the parting w ords: 

“It may come sooner than we think, Derrick.” 

“Sooner or later, I am ready; I do not forget what 
you did for me once, years ago.” 

These words seemed full of significance to the detect- 
ive when he heard them. 

He was quick to decide a thing. 

“You can take us to this old hermit’s place?’ he asked 
the man. 

The latter nodded. 

“On one condition, sir.” 

“Name? it.” 

“You are an officer of the law?” 

“That is so.’ 

“This old man, like’ many others in the wild in@untain 
districts o’ Kentucky an’ Tennessee, breaks the law. He 
is no outlaw, and leads a quiet, orderly life, but he ic 
bound to make his moonshine whisky, and psy no taxe 
on it,’ 

“Exactly.” 

“You have hunted such men, I reckon.” 

“My linesshave been in other places,” returned the de- 
tective, and, it was well he could say so, for among thos* 
around.him there were a number who would have hate:| 
him on the spot had they learned he was a revenue offi- 
eer, 

“Then you'll swear not to betray him) or use your 
knowledge agin’ him?” pursued the man, who really had 
an interest in the still of the old hermit, which accounted 


for his deep interest in the matter. 


Bill Sikes raised his head solemnly. 

“[ promise never fo reveal the existence of the her- 
mit’s still, or to use my knowledge of his hiding place 
in any way that could bring him harm. Will that satisfy 
you?” 

“Entirely.” . 
“Then lead on to the place.” 

“Wait till Jed hyar gets a lantern.” 

The sharpshooter was only a minute or so in procur- 
ing this, and thus equipped they set out for the den of 
the mountain hermit, where it was benevse the James 
boys had fled. 


CHAPTER V. 


v Ess 


7-4 HERMITAGE STILL. 


The darkness under the trees was intense, and Sikes 
coon discovered why they had need of a lantern. 

It would have been almost” impossible to have made 
progress along this route otherwise. 

The detective had marked his man. 

He who carried the lantern was the one who had 


given the information respecting the fact of the hermit 


being an old friend of the man whom they now hunted 
so vigorously ot 

His happening to be at the still was, of course, all a 
fable, for he had an interest in it, 

Sikes kept at his side. 
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Not that he distrusted the man, for the other had vol- 
unteered to guide them, there being nothing compulsory 
about it. 

In the first place, he received the benefit of the light, 
and this was no small matter, considering the rough 
nature of the trail. 

Then, again, it gave him a chance to interview the 
man, and this was what he wanted. 

“Jordan's a rough road to travel,’ he remarked, as one 
of the men behind stumbled and feil, muttering to him- 
self as he arose. 

The other chuckled. 

“Wemight have taken an easier one.” 

“How is that?” 

“This trail is shorter.” 

“Then there are two?” 

FMV ag 7? 

“And those we hunt 

“Have gone the other way.” 

“This path is shorter?” 

“Ves. 33 

“Is there any. chance that-we ‘may .reach «the place 
ahead of them?” 

“IT can’t say about that; 


2) 





mich defends oi the way 


they make time; but my idee in takin’ this rofte.was to, 
avoid running agin’ ‘em on the way. anit to - us. ae tather a queer way. 


lantern.” 
“Good. 


They lapsed into silence for a few minutes, during 
which progress was made, Indian file, along a very nar- 

row trail. 

Finally the nature of the ground allowed the detective 
to once more come up beside the guide, and he began 
‘asking guarded questions again, with the idea of becom- 
ing posted in respect to the situation ahead, in order to 
feel somewhat at home there when the time came for 
action. 

Thus they went on. 

There was some satisfaction in the thought that all the 
while they were drawing nearer the place where those 
they sought might be found. 

The trail already led upward, proving that the her- 
mit’s hiding place, like most of the moonshiner dens, 
Was an one far up the hills. 

The other route led up the gully. 

It was a regular road. 

That which they tollowed could only be called a trail, 
and was known but to a few of those who were deepest 
in the secret of the distillery. 

All were so busily engaged in climbing that it was 
next to impossible to exchange words. 

At the head was the guide, bearing the lantern. 


After quite a little siege the party reached a sort of 
plateau, where they could rest and recover their breath 
for a minute. 

This rock was far up the mountain side. 

It stood out boldly. 

In the daytime one could see a long distance over the 
valley from this lookout. 

A pile of brush occupied a place on it, and the detect- 
ive ktow this was meant for.a signal fire. to blaze up in 
case of trouble at the sttil, and bring friends of the hermit 
to his assistance, 


 —— 


You have a long head, friénd.%. oe 
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They stood upon the flat rock to recover their breath. 


“Bill Sikes, standing near the man who was se as 
a guide, heard him give a sudden exclamation antl 
prise. " 


“What is it?” he asked, believing, of course, that th 1e 
fact must bear upon their case. | 
“Do you see vonder light ?” 
The man was pointing, and, following in th direction 
of his arm as well as he could, Sikes saw to what he re- 
ferred. , 
“Ves, I strike it,” he replied. 
tat do you make it out?” a 
‘I should say a fire.” ee 
“How far awaife” ee wat 
“Perhaps two miles.” Sa eG we a 
“It's near five.” DN alee el 
“You don’t say !” a 
“That fire is on a rock above the road, at the entrance 
to the valiey. | 
“A signal ?”, 
Exactly. It is intended for the hermit.” 
4 ‘What does it mean?” 
tT hat danger menaces. 
the still is in peril.” 
While thus speaking the guide looked at Sikes” in 


Enemnties are in the valley— 


This struck the detective home. 

“See here, friend, you suspect me! ae 

“Well, you are a detective,” bluntly, oy 

“But not a revenue officer. I give you my word of 
honor I know nothing of. any conteniplated ean not 
have I any connection With the officers who are : 
ing it.” 

Goatshow his manner, as much as his wondal seemed 
to influence the guide. 

“I believe you, Bill Sikes. Thar is my ‘hand on it. 

But danger is nigh, an’ it complicates matters, ye see, to. 
have these officers coming down on us while we are en- 
gaged on other business.” | ‘a 

me understand.” | | 

“We have no more time to lose. Let us move forward 

and find old Derrick.” 

The others had seen the signal fire by this time, ands 
understood its meaning. | 

They had a common interest in the secret still of the 
old hermit, for from it came the moonshine mountain 
dew which they imbibed. | 

Hence, none of them were willing that disaster should 
come upon the place. | 

Again the guide led the way. 

He no longer needed the lantern. 


The trail,was open now, leading from the table rock 
to the den itself. 


As Sikes supposed, a cave in the mountain served asa 
hiding place. This would be found the case in two ina 
stances out of three, and many ingenious plans were re- 
sorted to in order to hide the iaeaton from the keen eyes” 
ever on the lookout for such places. Sometimes the pips 
was run up into a hollow tree, so that the smoke would 

‘scape among the branches, or along a cleft in the rocks 
- a spot inaccessible. fa 


The lantern béing extinguished, the little party ad- 
vanced after their guide, b . 


we 
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It was a strange situation. 

Here they were creeping toward the still, with the in- 
tention of surprising the inen they supposed were with 
Derrick, and who would probably make a desperate 
figit; while at the sainc time a party of revenue officers 
had entered the valiey with the intention of capturing 
the hermit mcoonshiner, and confiscating his property. 

“Not a whisper now; we are near the place,” an- 
nounced their euide. 

All became silent. | | : 

They moved forward, and entered between two walls of 
stone, where the darkness was intense; but there was no 
danger of slipping, and when one hag once passed be- 
tween these jaws he could not go _stah very well. 

A gleam of light ahead! 

ping forward, they drew near the spot where the 
light escaped. 

“An old cabin, which had been built many years be- 
fore’ to shield refugees in war times, was made to do 
service as a distillery. 

It was lodged among the rocks in a way that made its 
discovery, save by accident, almost beyond possibility, 
for a man would hardly enter the dark and for bidding 
passage leading to the hut, unless warned before hand 
with regard to what he would find there. 

It was a window through which the light escaped— 
minus a sash. 

When the guide and Bill Sikes reached it they both 
peered into the place: 

Tt was a queer sight. 

There was the still, the fire burning, seyeral barrels 
around, an old lamp or two trying to dispel the dark- 
ness, and all the paraphernalia that might be expected in 
such a place. 

One man only was in sight. 

Bill Sikes grunted his disgust. 

This was the hermit moonshiner. 

He seemed a quaint character, gaunt in figure, with a 
aie beard and long hair, as gray as a badger. 

Bill Sikes hardly knew what to make of the situation, 
and touched his companion’s arm. 

The guide bent his head. 

“Have we arrived before them ?” 

“Hardly. They had plenty of time to reach hy ar.’ 

“Then they haven't come. 

“That don't signify.” 

“You see for yourself.” 

“Wait. I’ve an idee old Derrick must have hidden ’em 
away.” | 
_ The man’s words put new haope into the mind of the 
detective, ever alert to seize upon anything that gave 





»cpromise of suceess, 


xi 


CHAPTER VI. 
TRACKED TO HIS DEN, 
As they stood there, the old hermit poked his head out 


ee of the window and demanded: 


IC 


. “Who's thar ?”’ 
“Me—Abe Skinner, ” replied the guide. 
_ “Sounds like you’ ve got an army along.” 


‘| “Some of the boys.” 


They entered the stililouse. 
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Old Derrick nodded to each, in turn, as he recognized 
friends among them. 

When he came to the detective, he looked at him 
sharply, as though some sudden suspicion took shape in 
his mind. 

“A friend of mune, uncle; 
faith,” said Skinner, hastily. 

The hermit muttered something, as though he might 
be only half convinced; but he did not attempt to argue 
the case. | 

“Quite a surprise party,’ he said, grimly. 

Evidently he suspected the nature of their errand, al- 
though he gave no hint of such a fact. The sharp eyes 
of Abe Skinner told him it was so. 

“You wonder why we are here, uncle?” 

VT as ” ‘ | 

“Not to buy corn-juice, but to bring warning.” 

“Of what?” 

“Danger is nigh.” 

The old man shifted his weight from one foot to the 
other and. looked a little nervous. 

“What d’ye mean by. that?” 

“Uncle, the signal fire burns at Bear’s Head Cut.” 

At this the hermit looked alarmed—his thin face took 
Oi an expression almost of terror. 

“The beacon afire—then, by the holy smoke, the wolves 
must be coming.” 

“IT reckon they are, uncle, and we are here to help you 
defend the place or hide the stuff, as you may decide.” 


“I must see the fire myself before I believe it,” mut- 
tered the moonshiner. 

He had been expecting the thing so long that, when 
it came, he was hardly ina condition to believe it, espe- 
cially as he had an idea there was something else in the 
wind. 

“Come with aie chtye, stay hyar.”’ 

The detective took a notion to go along, but he found 
some trouble in keeping up, for these two men knew the 
way so well that they made remarkable time. 

All managed to reach the flat rock at about the same 
time. 

The hermit immediately cast his eyes about in the di- 
rection where he had for many nights been looking for 
the signal fire. 

There it was, burning brightly. 

There could be no mistake. 

He uttered an exclamation of- awe at sight of it, as 
though almost ov erpowered. 

Abe.” 

“Well?” 

“Wil you swear to one thing?” 

“What is it, uncle? 

“Did you have a hand in hghting that blaze?’’ point- 
ing with his long arm in the direction where the far- 
away fire glowed. 

The detective guessed the motive prompting this ques- 
tion, and it echoed a suspicion that had already found 
lodgment in his own mind. 

Perhaps Abe had sent a man to kindle the fire in order 
to cause consternation in the mind of the old hermit 
mocnshiner. 

Under the circumstances he awaited the reply of the 
guide with considerable interest. 

“Tl have had nothing to do with it; the fire burns be- 


I'll guarantee | his good 
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cause there is danger. I believe Government officers are 
about'to make a raid in this region. You know we have 
heard of it for some time back, uncle.” 

Old Derrick showed great excitement. 

These gaunt people are generally of a nervous tem- 
perament, but, when the time comes for action, they get 
there all the same. 

This man, old as he was, proved equal to the occasion. 

“Back to the cabin!” he cried, 

They made a rush in that direction, and such was their 
haste that twice Bill Sikes stumbled ‘anid fell, though. he 
did not seriously injure himself on either occasion. 

Reaching the cabin, they found the others awaiting 
their coming. 

‘Take hold, boys. 
the wolves come. 
soon be done.” 

It was Abe who spoke. 


We'll Jeave an empty cage when 
Cheerily, now, and the work will 


The men understood exactly what he meant, having. 


been forewarned. 
Spurred on by the example of their leader, the men set 


to work with a will, transporting the, parts of the portable 
still to the recesses in the rocks not*far aw ay—places 


pointed out to them by the old hermit himself. 


Lanterns were used, of course, for the darkness was 
too great to admit of any movement without some such 
illumination. 

“Watch the old man; I’ve an idee he means to get 
away and give us the slip,” the guide managed to whis- 
per to Sikes. 

This chanced to be just what the detective had been 
hinking himself. 

He knew what a sly old fellow a man of Derrick’s build 
was apt to be.. 

All the while he had kept his eye on him, not meaning 
to be left in the lurch. 

Their suspicions were verified. 

The old mountaineer hovered around anti 
last of his chattels had been secreted. 


Then, without even waiting to thank the men who had 
come to his relief, he, like the Arab, “folded his tent and 
silently stole away.” 

The two men saw him go. 

A lantern he carried was a guide to their feet, and they 
set about following him st once, — 

The rising wind fortunately prevented any little noise 
they made from being heard, and thus they were enabled 
io keep a certain distance behind the mountaineer. 


On this same wind there suddenly came borne to their 
ears the sounds of shouts and shots. 

These came from across the valley. 

The lank moonshiner stopped to listen, and they could 
hear him muttering to himself, 

Evidently he was more than ever alarmed by this evi- 
dence of war. | 

Abe found a chance to whisper to his companion an 
explanation cf the matter. 


“I reckon the officers have tackled Sandy Blair’s still 
over yonder, and the boys are trying to hold cut, but it 
ain't no use; age ail over.” | 

| Silence had, indeed, descended upon the scene once 
/  more—the shovts and shots were but a fading memory of 
the past. 


about the 
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Old Derrick had once again picked up the trail, andl 
was hurrying along. 

It kept the two men busy following him, bed only for 
the friendly breeze soughing in the leafless. branches: of; 
the trees near by, they could never have accomplished : ‘it 
without betraying their presence to the men they Poke 
lowed. Ms 
ges was leading them into the wildest portion of the 
1ountains—it was evident that his secret den must be 
in.an almost inaccessible region. + 

Still it could not be far from the still, for he had : not | 
been given a great while to show his guests there and 4 
return. : e-. 

It was strange Sikes that, while the old man had 
never even shown his partner this secret den, he was | 
now willing to share with others. | | 

What sort of service had the: James boys done: him or 
his in ‘the past? 

Their journey soon ended. 

The seeret den lay before then. . 

Its presence would hardly have been, punpacteds oe it 

was entirely hidden from view. 

Luckily they ‘had followed closely upon the heels of . 
the one-man who knew where it lay, and success crowned | 
eficrts. 
Olj Derrick had been tracked at last! 




















CHAPTER VIL 
PLAYING FOR A LIFE, 


To reach the moonshiner’s den required some show, of | 
reckless daring, 

Ii Jay over the edge of a cliff-in the rocks that 
stretched down, Heaven alone knew -how far. ? 

A stout rope was secured to a tree, and trailed ove: . 
the edge of this abyss, concealed by vines. 

They saw Derrick fasten his lantern-to his girdle, and 
swing over the edge fearlessly. | 

Craning their necks,. they watched Bir descend the 
rope some thirty feet. ! 
Then he landed on a shelf. of. rocks, and immediately , 
vanished from view, entering some unseen hole. : 
“Thunder!” ejaculated Abe. 
“KXind of risky business, ch?” 
“T don’t believe them feliows went, down,” 

“Why not? They’re dare-devils from away back. Per- 
haps there may be another entrance, but we don’t know 
of it, and, at we want to find our men, we must go down’ 
that rope.’ | 

Abe gasped a little. : i 
He was used to meeting a man on his own ground, 
however, and would not back down, 

“T’m in it if you are, pard,” he said, erimly. | 

“Count on me there. Come, we'll find the end of the 
rope.’ | 

Having noticed the spot w here the old mountaineet 
had begun his descent, they had no trouble in ciseortee 
what they sought. 

The bold detective prepared to descend.’ 

“Let me go first,” said Abe. , 

He hardly meant it, but it seemed as though. he ough 
to make some such remark. 

“No, it is my part,” decided Bill Sikes. 
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He swung boldly over the edge, but not before he had 
examined the rope with his fingers and made sure thac 
it was well fastened. 

Life was precious to even a man of his character, ac- 

-Ieustomed to taking it in his own hand. 

He slid down slowly, as it was not his desire to miss 
‘tthe ledge and drop down from the end of the rope into 

he unknown depths. 

What if the rope should break? 

Such a thing was possible, of course, although he did 
“mot expect it, as the moonshiner had not hesitated to 
‘trust his weight upon it, and this he would not have done 
thad there been any doubt as to the capacity or reliability 
‘lof the article. 

Still there was a chance. 

Well, if it happened, the detective would never know 

hat ailed him. 

} Such a thing did not happen, fortunately for the man 
jdangling there. 
_ He began to whirl around a litle, but, by using his 
Heet against the face of the rock, put a stop to this. 
The ledge at last, thank goodness! 


Bill Sikes, accustomed as he was to peril, heaved a 
fsigh of relief when his feet came in coritact with the 
‘platform. 

So far all was well. 

When he had gained a secure footing, he gave the rope 
double shake, as a signal to Abe that all was well, and 
fthat it was time for the other to begin his descent. 

This he was not loath to do, since the detective had 
Jpassed over the dangerous ground in safety. 

Sikés could hear him descending. 

He kept hold of the rope, so that Abe might not pass 

‘by and go to his death. 

When he finally grasped hold of the other, Abe gave 
a low exclamation, for his nerves were, naturally, a little 

finstrung. 

“Ts that you, Sikes?” 

“Yes, This is where you land.” 

They stood on the ledge. 

Around them all was ‘inky darkness. 

Only above could the. gray sky be seen. It had ap- 
seared dark before, but, in comparison with their present 
surroundings, the overcast heavens were not so gloomy 

fatter all. 
} “Which way, captain?” asked Abe. 

His services as a guide were no longer in requisition, 
sence he fell back into the position of follower, the 
solder spirit assuming the lead, as was perfectly natural. 

He went, apparently, into the rock, 

“There must be an Perna cS 

“We will investigate.” 

This they at once did, and wath the best of results, for 


Ht was found that there was a cleft just beside them, and 
e fndoubtedly the moonshiner had entered at that powht. 


To advance into this inky darkness without a eet was 
r hot to be dreamed of. 
a “Abe had a lantern, having: been shrewd enough to se- 
ture one at the cabin, he suspecting that they might want 
jo use it. 
This now came in handy. 
it} A match was struck, and then the candle in the lan- 
“fern touched off. 
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At any rate, no matter what danger they ran, they 
would not be falling into holes. 

Their peril would wholly consist of the danger of dis- 
covery by human foes. 

Steadily they advanced. 

The passage was a freak of nature, and would prob- 
ably lead them to a chamber. 

Would they find those they sought there: 

Both men hoped SO. 

At the same.time, they knew what this would mean 
for them, since the men they hunted were worse than 
tigers to trail. Indeed, most people would sooner attack 
a royal Bengal tiger in his native jungle than Jesse 
James among the mountains of Missouri. 

“Hide the light, and let us look ahead.” 


The detective had an idea that they must be near the 
end of their trail, and he meant to make sure of it before 
going too far. 

When Abe had covered the lantern with his coat, they 
could see ahead, for although darkness rested in their 
immediate vicinity, beyond lay a light that gave them 
considerable satisfaction. 

It meant that their work was drawing near an end—at 
least, so far as finding the den of the old mountaineer 
was concerned. 

Abe blew out the lantern. 

They had no further use for it, at least just then, 
though in the future it might once more come in handy. 

Creeping forward, they “finally reached a point from 


whence they could see what was desired. 


“Here they are,” whispered Sikes. 

Sure enough, the James boys were in sight. 

They sat in the chamber, talking with the old moun- 
taineer, and at the same time munching some food that 
had been secured at the cabin of Abe’s “friend, Jed Har- 
kins. 

It was a sight to gall a man. Here, directly before 
his eyes, Sikes saw the outlaws whose bodies represented 
so many thousand dollars to him if delivered to the Mis- 
souri authorities. 

All that seemed necessary was to tale a good aim, wee 


' the word, and, with the double report, the awful deed 


would be done. 

Was Abe equal to it? 

He could hear the man grating his teeth, and there 
flashed into Sikes’ mind the recollection of what he had 
determined respecting Abe—that the man was governed 
by some motive of revenge as deep as the gratitude of 
old Derrick was strong. 

Yes, Abe could be depended on. 

He was in for blood. 

“Can you take Frank,” asked. the other. 

“Yes,” whispered Abe, in reply. 

“Nothing in the way?” 

AT cléar.”” 

“Then take a dead aim.” 

A few seconds had elapsed. 

“How are you?” whispered Sikes, believing the mo- 


‘ment had arrived when the world was about to be re- 
_ lieved from the presence of two men whose names had 


become synonymous with terror in. their - Missouri 
haunts, especially among. SHDLCSS messengers and rail- 
road men generally. | , 
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“I’ve got him! Give the word!’ came the low but ter- 
ribly significant reply. 

Sikes had opened his mouth to do so, when, just as 
suddenly, darkness so intense that it could almost be 
felt came upon the scene. 

“Don’t fire!” whispered the detective, hastily. 

He would take no chances. 

Unless they could make dead sure work of their men, 
it was folly to shoot and alarm them. 

Better to lie low and trust to luck. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Abe. 

He seemed all in a tremor, having been so near to 
shooting one of the dreaded “James boys, and: yet not 
firing. 

“The light went out.” 

“Yes, | know that. D’ye think they know we're hyar?” 

“T reckon.” 

“Then we'd better look out for saualls.” , 

“Keep your gun ready. There’s a screw loose some- 
where, and we'll soon find out just where.” 

Abe was plainly uneasy. 

He felt that they were in deadly danger while so near 
the enemy. 

What were the others doing? 

Had the light been put out purposely, and, if so, what 
was the idea? 

Perhaps even then the James boys were creeping up, 
bent’ upon killing those who hunted them. 

“What shall we do?” Abe asked, anxious to have the 
other make a move. 

“Nothing. Lie on our oars a while and wait to see 
what developments come,” was the reply, 

“All right.” : 

If the detective could stand it, there seemed no reason 
why he should not. 

“Crouch here, back to back, and be ready to put in 
good work, if necessary.” 

“ll fire at the first sight of ’em,” declared Abe. 

He, too, knew, from past experience, how ready the 
James boys were with their weapons, and did not mean 
to give them more of a chance than was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

So they waited. 

Low voices drifted to their ears, but to save their lives 
they could not place them. 

Probably the three men were discussing the matter, 
and arriving at some conclusion, 

Would they relight the lamp, either to resume their 
former occupation, or search forthe parties whose pres- 
ence they suspected? 

If so, the two men in hiding could once more take aim 
and send their bullets in with the assurance that they 
would be fatal. 

The minutes passed. 

Gradually the voices grew fainter. 

Were the men moving away, or was this merely a trap 
to engulf them? 

Now, if evet, was the time for the detective to prove 
his sagacity. 

He was no fool. | 

Had he been, he might have ordered the lantern 
lighted again, and perhaps have paid the penalty with his 
life, for how was he to be sure that the James boys had 
left the adjacent chamber? | 





? 


Reaching out, he drew Abe near, and whispered in his 
ear words of encouragement. 

“Patience; make no sound. I have an idea they have 
not gone, but, suspecting something, lie in wait. We can 
afford to lose alittle time much better than to sacrifice 
our lives.” 

This struck Abe as good sense, and he proved quite 
willing to abide by the “other's decision. : 

So they remained as silent as death. 

Fars were continually strained in the endeavor to 
catch some sound that would indicate the proximity of 
the hunted men. 

They heard nothing—at least, time passed on, and all 
remained quiet. 

Sikes was a stayer; that was what he called himself, 
at any rate. 

He did not give up easily. 

The game was worth all it cost, seeing that the stakes 
were human lives—either their own, or those of the 
outlaws. 

How long they remained thus they had no practical 
means of finding out, but it seemed like a long time, 
when a voice came from the darkness, somewhere ahead : 

“This is all foolishness, Derrick. There’s nobody 
around. Call it off, and give us a light.” 

Sikes punched Abe with his elbow, and the latter sig- 
nified that he understood. 

Their game was still on deck. 

Would the mountaineer do as Jesse James LOS 
and start up the light? 

If so, the time was at hand for business. 

They faced in the direction of the voice, so as to be 
ready to get in their work, and nervously fingered the 
locks of their guns, waiting for the light to flash upon 
the scene. 





CHAPTER VIII. ) 
LEFT IN THE DARKNESS.” TF 4 


iAncthies change came. | | 

It reminded: the detective of the time when’ he looked 
through a kaleidoscope; each turn of the hand formed 
new combinations of the colored glasses, and no two 
were alike. ‘ 

The voice of old Derrick sounded. 7 

“I tell you they are near by. I heard a whisper some 
time ago. You have ruined all by speaking aloud.” | — 

“Then what shall we do?” asked Jesse James, testily ; 

“rush forward and grapple with the unséen foes in the 
dark?” | 

He was capable of just such work. 

Not so Derrick, 

The gveight of years had brought wisdom to his brain, 
and he ‘had long since ceased to act from mere impulse 
alone. 

“No, not that; I will show you a better way,” he said, 
quickly. 

Then the voices, which could not be placed with any 
exactness, died away. 

Abe was plainly uneasy, and the bold officer himself 
did not feel entirely complacent. 

There seemed cause for nervousness, 


We Re ee ts 


me 


{The strarige and mysterious words of the hermit must 
Imit of a meaning. 
Vhat could it be? 
file meant to do something. 
. Was he about to flash a light upon the scene from some 
ier quarter that would reveal the position of the in- 
fiders, while himself and friends were concealed from 
ve brother | 
Ht might be so. 
Bill Sikes did not like the idea of being made a target 
rsuch men as the James brothers to pracce at. 
On the whole, it might bé better to move. 
Should the others find nothing when they came to ex- 
nine the place, they would conclude that_they must have 
en. mistaken, 
Thus, feeling at ease again, they wo 
sir guard, and, when the time came, the 
Buld once more secure the advantage. 
e communicated his ideas te Abe, and was not at all 
pprised-to find the other agree with him immediately. 
It suited Abe to get away from that dangerous vicinity 
once. 
Ae believed in the present, aaa was willing to let the 
ture look out for. itself. ‘ 
5o they crawled away. 
Luckily, they managed to find something behind which 
ley could hide, and, when the light appeared on the 
me, both men were flat unon their faces behind a bun- 
: of clothes, just concealed and ‘ more. 






e thrown off 
tacking party 


So close were the James boys that Abe and Bill hardly 
ed to move 2 finger for fear lest they should be dis- 
yered. 

fore*than once the niounttaineer, peering over the ob- 
ction, thought he saw Jesse James oo Isng him direct 
ae eye, and, feeling sure they: wer e discovered, he 
; tempted to spring to his feet and “teint to. luck to 








a 


Fortunately for himself, he conquered this sudden in- 

ation, and remained quiet. 

They had no, chance to use their guns, owing to the 

‘that in their suddenly assumed" position they lay 
n- their. weapons. ; 

Puls was misery, 

Minutes passed. | 
fAlmost within arms’ reach’ of their terrible foes, and 
& not ‘daring to act. | 
(ould a more exasperating position be imagined? .No 
nder the redoubtable Bill. Sikes groaned mentally 
en he: saw what a trap they had, unwittingly crawled 


—, 


“we 
> 


Bins they lay: while. thet two men talked of different 
1gS. : a 5 , 
regan to grow despe : 
Buch was their cram ae 
diy breathe. | vag 

4 oe limbs began to pain rare fearfully. 

ométhing must happen soon, or, goaded to actton by 
Daiesrable nature of their position, they would have 
rise up and take the consequences, whatever they 
ght be. . 

ith ordinary men they might rely somewhat on scar- 
ine enemies by the ‘abrupt manner of their appear- 






Dion that they could 









i would not count now. 
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The James boys were old hands at this sort of busi- 
ness, and they would not be likely to show any signs of 
being flustered, but would instantly open the battle. 

Any one who knew them could’ tell what this meant, 
for they had become notorious for the astonishing rapid- 
ity with which they fired from the belt or pocket. . 

It seemed as though the conversation of the two men 
must be just for the benefit of those who listened near by. 

They heard words that gave them a chill. 

The James boys were rehearsing what terrible ven-. 
geance they would have upon those who were conspiring 
to run them out of Kentucky. 

By and by it struck the detective that there could be 
little doubt that the others knew of their presence. 

The words spoken seemed to be peculiarly adapted to 
the circumstances; too much so to be the mere result of 
chance. 

This was very unpleasant. 

His position had already become serious, because of 
the fact that he was lying upon ‘his gun in a way that 
caused the weapon to dig him in the Tibs, and now this 
awful thought came to add to ‘his misery. ' 

He could stand it no longer! 

Even though it were death to make the move, he felt 
that he would have to doit.. 4 

In this he was forestalled. 

The voice of Jesse James suddenly rang out: 

“Cover ‘em, Frank!” 

Immediately a brace of heavy revolvers cleamed i in the 
lamplight and were aimed at the two men “crouching be- 
hind the bundles. : 

Back of these were the faces of the Missouri despera- 
does, gleaming with the fierce light of aroused passion. 

Death was very near. 

Bill Sikes sat up. 

He looked his enemies full in the eyes. 

It was not the first time in his life that he had come 
so near his doom, 

Did he cringe? 

Not a whit. 

It was this fact that really saved his life, for the out- 
Jaws had no use for a cringing coward, and would have 
fired had he begun to beg for mercy. 

Bravery is respected by savage and soldier, and. even 
these desperadoes saw something to admire in his 
dauntless demeanor. 

“Fire and end it!” exclaimed Sikes at last, with some- 
thing of a groan, for the suspense was almost enough 
to turn a man’s brain. 

“Tl be banged if I do,” 
here and give yourself up.” 

Life was sweet. 
fcp os does this fact come true when one has given 


said Jesse James; “step out 





4c - aman he meant to bring to his-death. 
“Tt would be policy for you to shoot me, Jesse James, 
for my mission in life is to hunt you to your death,” he 
said, frankly, as he stood infront of his captor with 
folded arms. 
Jesse James laughed harshly, 
“Perhaps I’ll take a notion that 


way yet. Don't 


4 
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worry yourself about it. 
make you prisoners.” 

‘Abe had also come out. 

He hardly knew what was about to happen, but felt 
that he was in for it, and, come weal or come woe, must 
share the fortunes of ‘his chief, 

Frank James disarmed them both. 

“Now sit down,” said the other. 

Old Derrick looked on with some wonder. 


He could not understand why his partner was on the 
ground, and surveyed him with something of reproach. 

Abe did not mind this. 

He was thinking of what might be ahead of him, for 
Abe expected nothing less than death at the hands of 
these vindictive outlaws. | 

As yet the men had not decided what they would do 
in the matter. 

They withdrew to consult. : 

As a result, Jesse James advanced to the men whom 
fortune had thrown in his power. 

“Your bravery has saved you from instant death, Bill 
Sikes. If you will swear to give over this chase of 
Frank and myself, we will let you go free. I believe you 
are a man of your word.” 

Sikes shook his head. 

-“T can’t promise, for I would break it. I am deter- 
mined to hunt you down unless fate takes my life away. 
Now do your worst.” 

Jesse James shrugged. his shoulders. 

“As you will. We mean to. leave you here,.and take 
away the rope at gthe entrance.’ 

So this was the doom in store f. - them. 


“Ts there no other way of leavin this place?’ asked 
the detective. 

“Yes, but the chances of your findi g it are about.as 
one in ten.” 

“Still, you leave in that way—you could not well climb 
that rope.” 

“I don’t hanker after the experience,’ remarked the 
desperado, with a short laugh; “here we leave you, and, 
should you by good fortune get out of this place, we may 
meet again. Otherwise, a long sleep until eternity. 
awaits you.” 

It was a cruel act. 

Probably it would have been more merciful for the 
outlaws to have killed them. 

There was a chance, however—one in ten—and, if for- 
tune was kind, they might find it. 

Both men were willing to fight hard. 

Abe was despondent. 

Not so Sikes. 

He noted the direction in which their enema 
gone, and, although they had been warned t 
death to follow, he did pursue the retreating t 
as he was able. | 

Abe followed him. dg 

He did not want to be left alone—otherwisel he wo 
not have had the ambition to advance. 

At last the light died out ahead. 

They were wrapped in intense darkness that seemed 
almost palpable. 

There is something terrible in such a position, and men 
have gone stark mad wandering only a few hours in 


For the present we choose to 


+ 
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black passages, like the catacombs under the old cit} yo 
Rome. 
Imagination becomes excited ; minutes seem hours, < 
the wretched men really experience all the hors 
starvation within six hours, believing it is as many d e 
that have passed. a 
Fortunately for them both, the detective was a vel 
cool man, and was not apt to lose his head, even und 
such circumstances as these. 
He proceeded in a systematic manner, marked & 
spot to which they had’ followed the others, and t 
endeavored to make his Way, back to the central chaml 


ny 1 


= 


a Si 


1 him on far. 
" the chamber he lighted a match, a 
presently had a@forch blazing. 

Plenty of these lay arowind. 

Abe plucked up courage to work when he cold 
once more, and willingly obeyed the directions of t 
man with whom he had engaged. 

They found plenty to eat in the chamber, and ere star 
ing out, Sikes made preparations in case they were : 
able to ‘get back to the place again, carrying torches an 
food along with them. 

The search began 

Weary hours were spent. a 

Success seemed as far off as ever when they lay dow 
tired out with their tramp, and slept. 

Awaking after a time, they ate a meal, such as it 1 
lighted a torch, and continued the hunt. 

Almost hopeless it seemed, | ; 

Men will fight desperately for life, and these ous Wel 
not to be daunted as long as a mouthful of food’ or 
splinter of torchwood remained. Va 

At last, when they had eaten all their food, for a 
was kind—their last torch expired, and through t 
darkness that ensued they saw a gleam of light. 

Hastening toward it, they found an opening, 
passed from gloom to daylight, 









CHAPTER IX. 


THE FERRY. , 


Even this bitter experience was not enough to cool th th 
ardor of Bill Sikes. be: 
If possible, he was more determined than ever to se- 
cure the capture or death of the men who had so long 
defied the powers of the law. a 
Abe had to do considerable. reflection before he an- 
nounced his intention of joiming the detective in the 
great hunt. py, A 
Although far from being a eoward , he was not pi 
of the same clay from which the detective had been fa Sh 
ioned—in plainer words, Abe could not be put in the 
same class with Bill. 
By pondering over his wrongs of the past, whateve 
they might be, Abe finally worked himself up into a 
state of mind where he could declare his willingness tc 
accompany his leader. 3 
They found that two days had gone by, and it was 
nearly evening on the second when the two men drev c p 
in the little village, weary and hungry, yet close-mouthe 
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ith regard to the peculiat ddventure that had happened 
sthem. 

Here they. sought and found refreshment, 

At a tavern they date a square meéal, and. secured a bed 
fece for the nignt. 

Ut would ‘be im possible to set about following the out- 
Ws until morning. 

perience, they mi ‘ht as well become as thoroughly re- 
eshed as possible during the interim, so that they 
ull have their best - foot forw ard when the time tor 
arting finally came. 

/Sikes was not the mat to be idle. . | 
After eating a hearty meal, he felt 
ircughout his being. . = 
So he 1 egan casting afin and asking questions. 
‘Bill Stkes soon learned all there was to Bick up with 
ecard to the revenue raid. 

Then he began making inquiries concerning the men 
those whereabouts he was $0 anxious to discover. 


Had they fled the country! ?. 
EWhot about Dervick.. 


*Theée old moonshiner was: sites in hie 9 vicinity, ad gath- 
ring his material together with the idea of using ‘it in 
| new hiding place. 


life enthused 






ppearance: of his friend Abe, and professed a desire to 
junt for the other if he failed to: turn’ BP inside of an- 
ther dav. | 

| Were the James boys around? 

' They had shaken the dust of the neighborhood from 
heir feet, and had not been. seen since the shooting 
match by many of the people. 

» By cautious questioning, the: detective learned a cer- 
ain fact that he seized upon. 

» One Hank Peebles had seen two men answering the 


fiver, making their way leisurely along. 

Where could this man be found? 

_ The detective meant to interview him, 

Fortune favored him. , 

There was Hank now, his informant told him, just 
ntering the tavern—for as the night drew on, all the 
loungers of the village were wont to collect around the 
bar and tell stories. 

: So Bill Sikes tackled Peebles. 

He found him a hard subject to handle, for FTAnk: was 
apt to stray in his way from the subject on which: he 
was engaged ; but he now had a master-hand to guide 
his erring steps. 

The detective put him through his paces. 

He kept Peebles pinned down to the truth, and when 
he showed a _ disposition to kick down the bars and 
wander, Bill would bring him up with a round turn by 
meats of a few questions direct to the point. 


_ Thus he was soon in possession of all that the man 
knew about the matter. 


It was not a great deal, but it served the detective as 
a pointer. 

He knew the line of retreat taken by the enemy. 

- Evidently the James boys were not, hurrying them- 
selves in, their retreat from faint . 

@iey had no’ need. 
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-He had professed to be much worried over the dis- 


description of the James -boys on the road toward the’ 


~ 
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Aebl atone to relying upon themselves in all times of 
danger, they saw no necessity for worry. 

Perhaps they would stop again, if the whim came to 
them, and settle down to a life of ease. 

They had acquaintances and friends scattered here and 
there through the western part of the State: 

Why sh ould they have cause for fear? 

The men who chased them so bittetly were entombed 
alive in the underground den of the old hermit moon- 
shiner. 

‘True, he had announced his intention of seeking them 
after.the third day, but the chances were they would have 
all the conceit taken out-of them when found, and would 
not care to continue the pursuit farther. 

Some of these things Sikes learned, others he sur- 
mised; but he made sure of discovering all that Hank 
Peebles knew upon the subject. 

They left the village soon after daybreak, and reached 
a pike where a stage was due at a certain hour, and 
which would help them on their way, if they could only | 
intercept it. 

The morning was: bright. 

It had-an effect on’their omnes, and raised their hopes 
of success. 

The stage was on time. 

They heard it coming, and soon mounted to the top, 
where the -bracing November air, crisp and frosty, al- 
most took their breath away. 

Thus they rode along for several hours. 

When a point was reached where they must leave the 
stage, they had learned something that proved the. wis- 
dom of their policy of riding on top. 

“The driver—like most of his class—knew about every- 
thing that transpired in the country, and had his opinion 
on every subject. 

He remembered the two men of whom Sikes spoke, 
perfectly well. 

They had ridden beside him, but he had failed to draw 
them into conversation, which was a remarkable fact for 
him. 

Yes, they had left the stage at a certain point. 

‘He remembered it, because they had made certain in- 
quiries concerning a man by the name of Ferguson. 


Sikes also asked about this party, and learned: all he 
could as to his whereabouts. — 

He was sure the James boys would put up with this 
person for a time at least. 

w When they quitted the stage, Abe and.'the detective 
found themselves upon a lonely road, not more than three 
miles from the Mississippi River. 

It was along this road the men they sought had gone 
two days before, according to the story of Hank. Peebles, 
who had seen them; and the stage-driver, who had 
dropped them at this point. 

It was about noon. | 

The sun shone brightly, but dark clouds hung along 


the horizon, promising wind and a wild night. 


So much the better... 


Their plans might “be better carried out under such 
circumstances—there are times when such a thing as 
quiet igy distasteful. 
ously advancing, 
glimpses “of the river. 





they finally caught distant 
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Ferguson lived on the bank, 

He at times acted as a ferryman, and thad a peculiar 
boat, in which he used to take people and teams across.the 
river, propelled by an ungainly sail that could be used 
when the wind was fair. 





CHAPTER X. 
NEW ARRIVALS. 


ft was in this ferry-house by the side of the great roll- 
ing river that Bill Sikes and his mountaineer companion 
expected to find the men whom they hunted. 

Here lived Ferguson. 

The Missouri outlaws were within sight of their na- 
tive State, and, in the event of any trouble, could cross 
over to the other side; a rowboat could be used, if other 
means failed. 

When they-came to a point where they could look down 
the road and see about where the ferryman’s house stood, 
it was concluded that the time had arrived to act with 
due caution. 

Therefore they retired into the woods. 

A lunch had been eaten, which they had been wise 
enough to bring along. 

When that had been done they were in good trim 
to get in their work. 

When a couple of hours had gone by they were in a 
position to look down upon the ferryman’s house from 
a little elevation. 

The blue wood smoke curled lazily up from the pipe 
sticking through the roof. 

' There was no breeze as yet. 

That would come later, when the black lines of clouds 
drew above the trees, and swept down upon them from 
the west, 

No one had as yet been seen. 

There were boats below; the scow with the sail lay 
lazily anchored just where a rope could swing her 
stern in, 

A rowboat was drawn up on the low beach, for the 
road cut through the bank to the very edge of the water. 

Three things seemed to indicate that the ferryman 
must be on the Kentucky side. 

He was an old bachelor, and lived alone, save when 
ag congenial spirit took up temporary quarters with 
um 

Sikes and Abe were exceedingly careful not to ex- 
pose themselves. 

They were almost within p‘-tol-shot of the house; 
certainly not more than three hundred feet away from 
the log cabin. 

Fortunately it was gloomy in the spot where they had 
taken up their stand.’ 

Hence the chances of discovery were few, and they 
could have a certain amount of freedom in moving about. 

About three-o’clock a man came out of the cabin and 
walked to the edge of the bluff. 

Here he stood. 

Tle seemed to be looking over the vas* expanse of 
water in the direction of the Missouri.shore, for he 
Shaded his. eyes with his hand. ~ 

The attitude was very picturesque. 

Just at this moment the sun ihad broken out from 
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among the clouds, and its rays fell upon the man stand- — 
ing there. ) 3 
It was Jesse James. i ' 
The two watchers knew him well. 
With a rifle a fair shot could have sent a bullet through. 
the outlaw while he stood. | 
They did rot have the rifle, and it is doubtful whether a 
they would have made the attempt even had such ‘a 
weapon been in their hands, 
There was a chance of missing. 
That would ruin all. 
uitlaw was shot down, his brother would — 


Even if the ] 
escape. 2 

On the wh it was best to wait ‘until night came 
and then crawl up closer to the house, where they could 
make sure work of it when the time came to fire. 

So they quietiy bided their time. 

Some signs of life were seen about the house, and Fer- — 
guson appeared.. 

He carried an armful of wood. | ! 

The November air was rather chilly. 


Perhaps he kwew the nature of the windstorm that — 
would soon sweep down upon them. | 
Crossing the wide expanse of water it would be apt 
to prove pretty cold by the time it sung about their ears. — 
Frank James did not show up for some time. i 
When he did it was seen that he had his arm in a © 
rude sling. ih 
There had been no fight. 
How then had he been: hurt. g 
The chances were it was some old wound broken out 
afresh. z 
At any rate, he was on the invalid list for the time 
being, though these men were never so badly hurt but 7 
that they would fight like wildeats. 


The day was gradually drawing near its close, and the ¥ 
two men among the trees were satisfied with the way i 
things had gone. * 

They felt pretty sure that nothing had been done to N 
betray their presence. a 


This was good so far as it went, a 


Another thing Sikes brought to the attention of hist 
companion; this was the fact that in all probability thew 
men would not ‘have ay desire to eave the house on this © 
night. as 

The wind was risin a 

It already soughed among the bare tree-tops, and was — 

sweeping over the river with considerable force, render= | 
ing the use of the sail boat utterly impossible, as it was | 
dead ahead. ‘A 

Should the wind increase in violence, it would 
equally impossible for the rowboat to be ‘used, as it woul 
be swamped in the seas. 

Hence, it looked as though the men were bound ‘on 






stay where they were. ; a 
This suited their plans. et 


They even saw the storm increase with positive satis- 
faction. 
Men,will do almost anything for the sake of revenge, am 
and what mattered exposure to the cold, if by such ace 
tion they could gain their desired end. | a 
Thus the day closed. faba oe 


heh 


It promised to be a very stormy night—one that would — 
Ae 
s 


a 
, 
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ise steamers on the river to head for the atthe of > 


+ west shore, 
\ light appeared in the cabin. 

Fast at this juncture two men came along the road, 
unted on horses. 

t was too dark for the detective to see their faces, 

-he cocked ‘his ears and listened to their voices, for 
@re was something familiar in the tones of one rider. 
Fl think I know that man,” he said. 

‘Any friend-of the James boys?’% asked Abe. 
"Yes, an old comrade on many z foray and battle; 


Dick Little.” 
‘I have heard of him; he’s as tough a Borer as the 
these horsemen proved to be friends of the James 

ts, their work would be rendered doubly difficult; 

fice, it can be believed they one their progress 

h great interest. 

sure enough, the horsemen came to a halt before the 

4 

he e bridles were fastened to the rude palings of a 

ce that stood just in front of the modest little cabin, 

fere Ferguson lived in his lonely bachelor way. 

Mhen the men sprang to the ground, for the opera- 

of tossing the bridles over the palings had been ac- 

plished while mounted. 

ome one came out of the cabin. 

es, it was Jesse James. 

Be avanced and greeted the newcomers warmly, after 
cl all of them entered the cabin. 

: = two spies turned and looked at each other with 

in, 

ur task grows harder, Abe.” 

eems like it,” despondently. 

Fou , instead of two.” 

hat crowd could whip a score of iter marshals. 

tt a have wer? 

ae 25 feeling bad. 

€ p ted been so sure of success before, and now the 

id seemed slipping from under hens. His supports 

knocked away, in fact. 

fakes was made of different timber. 

= could not be disconcerted. 

his composition there was a good deal of the bull- 

and even if there had been a dozen men opposed to 

‘each one a Jesse James, still he would have shut 

teeth and endeavored to win by strategy what he 
| not accomplish by force. 


jon Abe’s face there was a ferocious look. 


# seemed more of the vindictive gleam such as ap- 

-in the eyes of a cornered rat, desperate and de- 
f© was a man who would not hesitate to resort to 
me measures, should the occasion seem to call for 


e 
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t time, in his mind, had now arrived. 


sativa 
fumbled in his porket, and produced a small box, 
engea / screw top. » 
h ager this he hung, slowly undoine the lid, and gazing 
the contents lovingly, as though this greatest treas- 
you Pidetective paid no attention to him at first. 
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After a while he noticed that sotiaiing was in the 
wind. 

The darkness had only partially descended, and he 
could see what Abe was doing. | 

“Abe!” 

“Yes 1” 

“What have you there?” 

The other gave a forced laugh. 

“What some people nowadays call a civilizer, or leveler 


of caste. Anarchists make use of it in Russia and other 
countries. They’re preparing to spring it on us here, L 
reckon.” | 


“Jupiter! do you mean a bomb?” 

“Just that!” 

“Let me see it.” . 

Abe, without ‘hesitation, handed the thing over. 

“Any danger in handling?” 

“Not a bit. You see the fuse tucked beside it—that 
has to be lighted first.” 

“How do you know the length of time it will take to 
reach the bomb? It would be rather unpleasant to have 
it explode while one was putting the match to the fuse.” 

Abe laughed again. 

“That’s easily arranged! I’ve tried it: The fuse burns 
at the rate of an inch a minute.” 

“Tt is how long?” 

“A foot.” ; 

“Ah! then you can regulate it to suit your taste—all 
the way up to twelve minutes.” 

“Yes,” 

_ “This is rather a small affair. 
damage, Abe?” 

“They use one a quarter the size to destroy stumps in 
the section where I live. You see a puff of Smoke, hear 
a dull report, and your stump is entirely demoralized.” 

“And this size?” . 

“Placed under yonder cabin and fired, it would blow 
every soul into eternity,’ declared the mountaineer, 
calmly. 

The detective shrugged his shoulders. 

He did not like to handle such a terrible little ex- 
plosive, and gave it back. 

“That might come in handy some time, but I should 
hardly like to use it.” 

“IT only mean to if driven to it. 
bomb may save our lives vet.” 

“Who knows? Stranger things have happened. Tell 
the truth, Abe. You were thinking of putting it under 
that house?” | 

“Well, such a thought came to me, but what you have 
said has made me dismiss it. You can’t appreciate my 
feelings in this matter.” 

“You have wrongs, then, to lay at their door?” 

“T have. Some time I may tell you the story; but not 
now, not now.” 

After that the detective felt different toward this man 
—he realized that it was no ordinary motive that in- 
fluenced his actions, but the emotions of a troubled past. 


Would it do much 


Perhaps this little 


— 
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CHAPTER XL 
A SPY AT THE WINDOW. 


Twilight had. gone. 

In its stead came the blackness of night. 

Looking around them, only one light could be seen 
anywhere. 

This flashed through the window of the ferryman’s 
cabin, and looked like a beacon to a weary, wayworn 
traveler. 

Had there been any such wandering along the road on 
this night, he would have been glad indeed to have 
sighted the light. 

The storm from the west was now sweeping across the 
wide waters. 

Its force was tremendous. 

No.rain accompanied it—that might come later, or else 
snow, for it was really cold enough for the latter. 

The ferryman had come out with a lantern,and one of 
the men, 

His object was to take a last look at the moorings of 
the sailscow and see that it was all right. 

Afterward they pulled the rowboat far up on the land, 
where the waves could not reach it. 

Now let the wind do its worst. 

Nothing under’ heayen could tempt Ferguson to 
venture upon the raging Mississippi during a gale like 
this, and should a traveler desire to cross he would have 
to bide his time. 

Fortunately the two men who watched the cabin were 
warmly clad. 

They would have need of all the warmth their bodies 
could arouse before this night had become a thing of the 
past. | 

Sheltered behind a wooded knoll, within a_ stone’s 
throw of the ferryman’s cottage, they awaited the time 
when they must take part in the drama to be enacted 
there. 

The road was just beside them. 

Had any person come along they must surely know 
the fact. 

The detective could keep quiet no longer. 

He asked Abe to remain where the lay, and wait for 
him, as he meant to advance and spy upon those in the 
cabin, 

This Abe seemed willing to do, not that he feared the 
results of such action, but, knowing what a night’s work 
was before them, and feeling very comfortable, he was 
not in any hurry to rush things at all. 

Sikes crept forward. 

His objective point was the window from whence came 
that flood of light. 

It beckoned him on. 

There was another small window on the other side of 
the cabin, 

He knew it, because in moving forward he had seen 
the flash of light out upon the wild waves that, driven by 
the west wind, were lashing upon the Kentucky shore. 


In addition to his duty as ferrvman, Ferguson seemed 


to occupy the position of a lighthouse man, for surely the . 


light he sent out upon the waters on’a dark, stormy night 
like this must have told pilots on the river just where 
they were. 
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It asd not take the detective more than ten minutes t a 


reach the cabin. v) 
He had no fear of there being any se ntry on duty 0 oy 

side. | 
The men within suspected no danger and did. not 

worry. over the matter. Jal 
Here, in this lonely spot and ona ‘stormy night y wha L 

had they to fear. |G 
When he reached the cabin the detective made one dis ie 

covery that dispisaage him. , Re 
The window was just above his head. 


It was ‘3 affair, but this was 


\ 
5 


not an unusual oc=7 
currence, 
What botl#@red him most was the fact of its being at 
such an elevation. . 
How was he to reach it? a ‘es 
A barrel stood at ene corner of the house. a 
As it was underneath a pipe, Sikes undersiood that its 
mission was to catch water. 7 
He moved the barrel and tilted it over until the wal ter 
had all run out. 
Then he started to gently: get it over to the spot whe 
its assistance was desired. vl 
It rolled easily, and in a few minutes he had teach ne¢ 
his destination. 
Then the barrel was raised on end, bottom itp. + 
Before mcunting he tried it to see that it stood o1 
firm foundation, for the task he had undertaken was te 
full of danger to run any additional risks through the: 
treacherous fact that a stone might be under the chime g of 
the barrel and thus destroy his “equilibriam, a 
So far as he could discover all was well, ae 
There was, however, one thing he could not insure; 
this lay in the stanchness of the bottom of the barrel. 
The only way to avoid a possible disaster was to pu 
as little of his weight as he could there, aie 
He mounted. ; 
The small window was at his service now, and he « could 
easily accomplish all that he expected to perform. ioe , 
It had a pane of glass in it. ey ‘ , 
He acted very cautiously, knowing well that. ¢ 
hostile eye might chance to be upturned and discover bi 
face unless he was careful. L > a i q 
Soon he found himself surveying the interior. of t 
cabin. , on 
A wood fire blazed on the hearth, and looked ver} 


we 


na 


cheerful to the man who shivered without. je pe 
In front of this the men were seated upon a bench, 
Jesse James alone having a chair. : ity 


Ferguson, unused.to such company, was bustin 
around preparing supper, and from the savory odot 4a ? 
crept out somehow to the nostrils of the detective, e 
certained that the men were about to be well fed at any 
rate, | . a) | 

Helistened. a 

Just as he had expected, the four ier were | | 
bringing up events in their past. wg 

At length Ferguson called out that supper was on | the 
table, at which there was some haste displayed to get a ® 
place, showing that the men must at least have their ap = 
petites keenly. whetted. aan 


_As some one was bound to sit facing the 





































he considered this a good time to withdraw and re- 
tt to Abe. 

te rolled the barrel over to the corner again to run 
Bs chance of discovery, for should Ferguson come out 
d find it bottom up under the window he must suspect 
‘truth. 

3 aving thus covered this tracks as well as’ he was 
e¢, the detective left the cabin and began to move over 
back trail in the direction of the knoll. 

Tere he expected to find Abe impatiently waiting for 
n to put in an appearance. 

No doubt the other would wonder what had kept him 
long, and by this time must have become somewhat 
patient. 

They could talk the matter over and decide w 
ht prove best under the circumstances. 

As he drew near the spot where he had left his com- 
nion Sikes thought he heard voices. 

Could the men have come out of the cabin? 

t must be something of unusual importance that could 
ae them away from supper and the warmth of the fire. 
Turning his head, he looked back. 

So far as he could see the cabin door was still closed. 
did not look as though the men had issued forth, and 
his ears had not deceived him, and he heard voices, 
sy must have come from some other quarter. 

! Ah! again they reached his ear. 

As sure as he lived they came from the quarter where 
Pad leit Abe! : 


plan 


CHAPPER XII. 
JEB PROVES TOO MUCH FOR THE BARREL. 


Thoroughly surprised by this strange occurrence, Bill 
ses cautiously advanced upon the party. 

He could not but smile at the ridiculous feature of such 
iece of business. 

It was, enough thet he had to spy upon the enemy’s 
mp without performing the same duty for his own 
priers ; yet the circumstances appeared to justify such 
Hon. 

Be veral men were talking. 

de drew nearer and listened. 

A name fell upon his ears. 

*Tell that to the marines, Jed,” said a voice. 

The detective started. | 

te knew only one man by that name, and this was the 
_ sharpshooter. 

ould it be possible Harkins was present ? 

What had brought him hither? 

He surely had not come alone. | 

Another voice told of a third party, Abe making up 
second. 

Ah! it did not prove so difficult, after all, to make out 
s worthy’s identity. 

of course it was Lige Bigelow. 

The two men had hae rivals and enemies in one 
se, so long as they competed for the honors of being 
s best shot in the country. 

But mo sooner had a third party jumped in ahead of 
m than their old scores were buried, and from that 
-on they were as brothers, with one common object 
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in view—the death or capture of the notorious outlaws 
irom Missouri. 

Sikes grinned as he realized how kind Dame Fortune 
had been. 

Here was the acquisition to their forces they had been 
longing for. 

It would help amazingly. 

Now the two sides were somewhat evenly balanced, 
four all, if Ferguson was counted out. 

The chances were that should a fight occur the old 
ferryman might make an interesting factor in the affair, 
and perhaps turn the tide in favor of those whom he now 
called his guests. 

At any rate Sikes was well pleased. 

He stepped forward. 

“Abe! !?? 

“On deck here!” sung out the other. 

Bill was alarmed lest the sound might in some way, 
reach the ears of the enemy. 

“For Heaven’s sake, speak more softly, man—a win- 
dow is open, and they might hear you.” 

“We have reinforcements.” 

“So I see, or rather hear. Jed, glad to have your hon- 
est hand in the business—Lige, ditto. But how the 
deuce did. you come?” 

The two men chuckled. 

“You ain’t the only un. as kin ask questions, Mister 


Detective. Lige an’ me found sartin things as set us to 
connin’ the matter over, and—wall, the result am we are 
hyar.”’ 

“Walked ?” 


“Every foot of the way.” 
“How did you find Abe?” 


“Thar’s whar the luck come in. Ye see we knowed 
we was treading on dangerous ground, an’ when we 
sighted the light in a window we knowed we had best go 
slow.” 

“Suddenly, when I was talkin’ in a low tone to Lige, 
some one said : 

““Ah, Jed, is that you, now?’ 

“Of course it was Abe, and we were glad to jine forces 
with ye, for, judgin’ from what he said we had to contend 
against, we have need o’ all our nuinber.” 

“That is where I agree with you, Jed.” a 

“Ye've been spyin’ on ’em, Abe says.” 

"Yes, 37 

“Seen anything ?” e 

“Well, a little.” 

“An’ heard as much?” | 

“T’ve heard enough to hang every one of the men in 
that cabin, if they should ever fall into the clutches of 
the law. As such a thing is almost out of the question, 
we will have to do the next best thing—riddle them with 
bullets, and claim the reward.” 

“That’s my logic,” said Abe, solemnly. 

“Count me in,” came from the sharpshooter, as he 
nervously fingered the lock of his rifle and gritted his 
teeth savagely. 

“Ditto,” grunted Lige. 

Finally it was concluded to make an advance ee 
that line. 

They could close in upon the cabin and then arrange 
to open the game. 
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With the wild wind increasing in violence rather than 
diminishing, they advanced and soon drew near the cabin 
window. 

Bill took the lead, as he was entitled to it. 

The others were only too glad to have a captain who 
would show them the way to victory. 

Again the water barrel came into use, and was placed 
under the window. 

The object was to give each man a chance to see the 
lay of the land. 

Bill did not like his soldiers to go at a thing in a 
blind way, and believed they could do better work when 
they saw what lay ahead. 

He took an observation himself first. 

The situation inside the cabin had not materially 
changed. . 

He sprang to the ground. 

“Take a look, one at a time. 
just how matters stand,” he said. 

Abe, being closer than the others, clambered upon the 
barrel. 

“Steady, boy,” as the barrel teetered, a pebble being 
under one side of it. 

The mountaineer detective took a steady and cautious 
look through the opening. 

He was satisfied in a couple of minutes, and climbed 
down from his position a little more carefully than he 
had gone up. 

“Next!” said Bill Sikes. 

This time it was Lige. 

The detective had meanwhile managed to straighten 
the barrel, so that it now rested on a secure foundation. 

Bigelow handed his rifle to Jed. 

‘hen he put a knee on the barrel and drew his bulky 
frame upward. 

Sikes whispered in his ear. 

‘“IWeep on the sides—center is weak, I fear.” 

This gave the other fair warning, and he managed 
to go through with the business safely. 

Jed alone remained. 

He signified that he did not care much about it, but 
Sikes thought otherwise, and hence he set about ending 

the performance. 

It was well done. 


Then you will know 


The detective soon had cause to regret that he in-— 


sisted upon this measure. 
Jed succeeded in gaining an upright position, but as 


his head was far above the opening he had to bend in. 


order to utilize the window. 

As he glanced in he was disconcerted by seeing Frank 
James turn his head and glance upward at the opening, 
as though he had just felt a draught. 

Jed, in confusion, stepped back, planted his full weight 
upon the center of the barrel head, which responded te 
the challenge by an immediate collapse. 


CHAPTER XI 
HEDGED IN. 


The best laid plans of mice and men often go in a 
contrary way ; 
way, 
same, 


Burns tells-us this in his broad Scotchy 
and there never was a truer fact stated than this 
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Jed, cautious fellow that he was deemed, had made 
blunder, and the whole fabric must suffer. 

When the top of the barrel gave way under the sudd¢ 
shifting of the tall mountaineer’s weight, he sank throug 
with astonishing rapidity. 

The detective was somewhat shocked at the sudde 
termination of his dream of success. 

He muttered something about the tough luck of ita 
but of course that would mend nothing. 

Jed stood upright in the barrel. 

“Come out of that, man,” said Sikes, knowing the 
were in for it, and fully expecting to have the quartet 
of outlaws thundering at them presently. 
de an effort and slowly emerged from his pee 


Jed 
har pris. vigorously rubbing that part of his anato 
where blood had been drawn 



























Strange to say, the inmates of the cabin had not pt 
in an appearance. 

Could it be possible that they had not heard the row 

Sikes looked up at the window, or, rather, endeavore 
to see it, for the darkness prevented his discovering it 
exact location. 

The light no longer blazed from the aperture like ¢ 
evil eye. 2 

This was a significant fact. 

Unquestionably those inside must have heard th 
noise and extinguished the light. 

Why they had failed to rush out was a question to 5 
guessed at. ‘ 

Perhaps caution dictated their actions, and, suspecting 
that a large party hadbeen,formed to effect their capturé 
they allowed discretion to take the part of valor. 

It was strange, too. 

Jesse James had never gained the reputation of being ¢ 
discreet man. 

If the mood was upon him he would not hesitate ta 
jump into the midst of a posse of officers and declare his 
identity, daring them to do their worst. 

Then why should he remain under cover now? 

It may be he had an idea the door was guarded by % 
dozen guns, and that his appearance would ‘be the signal 
for a volley that must riddle him. 

Bill Sikes saw ‘an opportunity to at least undo some off 
the mischief. | 

He seized the. barrel and placed it in position at ‘the 
corner of the house, shoving the pieces of its treacherous 
bottom underneath. . 

It would take a very close examination to tell that any 
disaster ‘had befallen the water barrel, and a casual glance 
would never betray the fact. 


This was all very well. 
What could they do next? 


At Bill’s advice they kept their firearms ready for im- 
mediate use, and then followed him up to the door of the) | 
cabin. 

Carefully he tried this, not knowing but what it mighal 
be suddenly flung open, and a volley fired in their faces 
from the men within. fe 

There could be no telling what such parties might be | 
up to—they knew how to meet danger, and handle their. 
firearms in a way that inspired terror in the hearts of 
those who were their enemies. 2 


The door was secured inside, 


y 
{ 
| 
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ther this had been done since old Jed gave the 
gor before, they could only conjecture. 

dy rate they were barred out, 

‘Hder to accomplish anything they must necessarily 
@o other means. 

B was where Bill Sikes came in handy, with his 
‘We genius which nothing in the way of disaster 
“Bisconcert. 

n one thing failed him he was ready with another 
those inside the cabin had arranged it so that en- 
) iby means of the regular door was denied him, he 
find another way of “accomplishing his end. 

}thing he had noted. 

louse was built on stilts. 

wer floor stood a foot or more from the gro nd, 
nan could easily crawl under it. 

this was done he cared not. 

‘Pbuilder of the cabin nay have had eccentric ideas, 
he ps was possessed of certain sanitary notions. 
fattered little. 

sikes took things as he found them, and made use 
naterial. 

uttered a few words to Abe and then crawled un- 
Phouse, while the other three retreated a short dis- 
fo await developments. 

found little trouble in making his way along. 
‘space did not allow him to get on his knees, it at 
Porded a chance to w riggle on after the fashion of 





<a bide progress. 

P& under the middle.of the floor above, as near as 
1 estimate it, he paysed to listen. 

1s must reach him here that would have been un- 


““P outside—a full-erown man could not creep 
the floor without giving some indication of his 
” = that would reach the keen ears just below that 
pped to find out what the men were doing, not 
1 xpected to hear what they might say, but could 
‘Bom their actions. 
"7 ykes flattered himself that he had as good a patt 
ores any man. on earth. 


yee, however, they seemed to fail him. _ 
‘ Ps could, ‘he caught no sound that, would indi- 
he presence of his foes. 
~Fthey still above? 
ned almost incredible that men could remain so 
‘ac. ' 
how was there any*chance for them to es- 
le Binev of none, since they had watched the door 
se the alarm had sounded. 
here any underground passage? 
a ad had considerable experience in just such 
this, and always kept one eye out to discover 
 & out of the ordinary. 
it Mean groping around to see if tients could be 
ir Hhinig as a hole beneath the floor. 


e none, he concluded that the water from the 

wid preclude such a possibility, and that he need 
) longer. 

CaM ast a slight noise above reached him. 


en/were there; they had waitéd as long as 
Fecessary for some move on the part of their 


ie cy . 
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supposed enemies, and when none came were about to 
make a move themselves. 

Some one spoke. 

“I’m going out and see what’s what.” 

No one but Jesse James uttered those words, and the 
detective under his feet ground his teeth together, as 
though in rage at having given up the ship so easily. 

If he were only out with his men guarding the door, 
what a surprise they would give the outlaw, as he 
stepped from the cabin. 

As it was, he had given orders to the others! that they 


‘were not to Sire until he called upon them. 


Bill thought of crawling out and scuttling away, but 
it was too late to think of such action. 

Already light could be seen. 

The door was open. 

A man with a lantern of some sort came out, and by 
this time it would have been impossible to have issued 
forth from under the cabin, as he flashed the light this 
way and that. 

So all Bill could do was to push back again, hoping 
to find some means of egress on the opposite side, which 
hope, however, was doomed to speedy extinguishment, 
for space soon ceased to be of respectable size, owing to 
the ground being higher on that side than the other. 


He managed to secrete himself behind what appeared 
to be a pile of some sort, driven into the ground to 
sustain the weight of the house. 

Voices were heard. 

The men must have all issued from the cabin, and 
were looking about them, as Jesse James flashed the 
light of his bull’s-eye this way and the other, their hands 
holding guns and revolvers ready for immediate use, in 
case the enemy was uncovered. 

Probably it was a good thing, for some one, that those 
in league with the detective had taken the precaution to 
hide behind tree trunks, or throw themselves flat be- 
hind the hummocks at their base. 

“No one in sight,’ declared Frank James. 

"What do you say, Ferguson?” 

“I am almost dead certain some critter smashed into 
my water butt here.” 

“And I myself could swear I saw a face up at the 
window. It vanished as I looked, and immediately 
came the noise Ferguson speaks of.” 

“If any one looked in up here, he must have had 
something to stand on.” 

“Throw the light down here.” 

Jesse James obeyed. 

Immediately exclamations arese. 

“They've been here, sure enough. 
prints, by thunder!” 

“And the mark of the bar’l, too!” 

“Get that light around again. It may be a trap for 
us, Jesse?” called out Dick Little, half raising the re- 
volver he. carried. 

Of course they saw nothing. 


Every man of the trio heard the cries, and made sure 
to lie low, knowing full well that to expose even a head 
meant discovery and death. 


“Try the bar’l, Fergy,” sang out one of the outlaws. 
The ferryman upset the water butt. 
“Bottom out! It had water a foot deep in it two 


See the foot- 
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hours back, because I used some for supper. See, 
hyar’ s where it’s been spilled.” 
“More evidence.” mci! 

“There’s only one thing we want to know—who are 
those spies—enemies of yours, Ferguson, or wolves on 
our Kentucky trail?” 

The ferrymen shook his head. 

“T don’t know o’ any man around here that'd care to 
spy on me or do me harm,” he replied, earnestly. 

“Then it must be us they want.” 

‘“There’s another thing we'd like to know, 
the fourth man, solemnly. 

“What's that?” | 

“Where have these wolves gone? We ought to know 
so that we could tear them to pieces.” 

“Yes, we must find out.” 

“Hold the light down. Perhaps we can get some in- 
formation from the earth.” 

It was a simple idea, and yet pregnant with great pos- 
sibilities—indeed, the man under the house shrugged 
his shoulders as he contemplated the increasing chance 
of an enceunter at close quarters with the enemy. 

They would surely discover that a man had crawled 
under the house, but would not be able to see where he 
had come out again; hence it must stand to reason he 
was still in the recess between the floor and the earth. 

As he expected, a low cry announced that the dis- 
covery had been mace. 

‘All bent over to examine the marks. 

Then the light was turned farther on to see whether 
there were more signs. 

Of course they failed to find them. 

“By the gods, I believe the fool is still under the 
house!” velled Dick Little. 

“Then we'll slaughter him.” 

“Down with the “light; turn it on strong, and fire at 
the sight of his eyes. 

It was looking pretty squally for the man who 
crouched behind ‘the pile, his back reared up against the 
flooring in the endeavor to keep as much of his body 
out of ‘sight as he could. 

He never had believed himself a stout man, but just 
then it seemed to him that he was as fat as Falstaff of 
old, and the pile a mere shadow. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
BILL SIKES GOES ALOFT. 


Imagination goes a great way with all of-us, and just 
at this particular moment it played such ‘a: sad game 
with the detective that he was fairly miserable. | 

He knew several weapons were aiming in his dirée- 
tion, and supposed his huge proportions were croppilig 
out on either side of the post. 

In reality he was receiving excellent protection be- 
hirti the pile. 

“T see him,” said a voice. 

Bill allowed his breath to go out, from his lungs, as 


“though that would materially assist him in the endeavor 


to appear small. 

“And I,” came another voice. 

“Then give it to him.” 

The words were hardly spoken than there was a crash 
Of firearms. | 
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How deafening the sound when under the floor oF t 

cabin. ! 

Was Sikes slain? 

He hardly knew what the result Was 5 bimisest Rell thd 
moment. | 

Then he made it out. 3 ae 

Not a scratch. 

The several bullets had entered the log upright, whicl 
were meant to end his hie. 5 

Sikes experienced a feeling of intense relief, realizing 7 
that he had builded better than he knew, but this did ‘a 
not end it. 

More must follow. 

t him?” asked the man, holding the lantern. 

“T Delieve so.” 

“Make it sure, Dick.” 

“Then give me the light.” 

“What would vou do?” 

“Crawl under and finish him.” 

Jesse James relinquished the buil’s-eye to his cont 
panion of many a foray, and watched him get down flat. i 
upon the ground. ih 

It looked as though the case was getting very ins 
teresting now. 

Dick Little advanced slowly. 


There were numerous causes for this. 


In the first place his position rendered rapid progress ‘ 
impossible. 
Then again each hand was full—one grasped his re- 5 
volver while the other took hold of the buli’s-eye lan- 
iern, so that the reflected light should be cast out in? 
front. 
As a third reason why his progress was slow, it mist 
be remembered that he believed a deadly foe was in. 
front of him, and that possibly a duel might tak? place, 
which, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, | 
would be a terrible one. | 
All the same he made progress. 
Straight in the direction of the upright support of ths 
cabin he made his way. 
A collision seemed impossible to avoid. 
Still the detective did not fire. 
How was that? ‘ 
Dick Little was now close to the object which in th 
peculiar light they had taken for the figure of their 
enemy ee 
“Hello, thar!” 
“What iSat, Dick?’ 
“This *ain’t_n@ man.” 
“The deuce-you say?” 
“It’s a support of the house.” 
Ferguson muttered something. 
He had forgotten this fact. 
‘Are you sure it’s what you shot at?” 
“T can see the two bullet holes in the log.’ 
“That settles it.’ 
“The man has been here, though.” 
“How dye know?” Ae 
“Marks on the ground tell it.” - \e 
“Perhaps he’s crawled farther under,” suggested Fer 
ecuson, who seemed ill at ease, as though a certai 
thought had efttered his head and he was worrying 
over it. Ma eS | 
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A short interval of silence ensued. 

‘What d’ye see, Dick?” 

pNothing.” yy pee : 

“Looked all around?” | 
“Yes. I can see the wall of the house. He ain't 
~@ider here, that’s dead sartin.” | | . 
Then you might as well come out,” suggested Jesse 
Mes, quietly. — M2 ! 
fReckon I shall.” . ; if 

He squirmed around until his head was pointed in 
Weir direction, when he put on steam and forged ahead. 
Whe thing was soon done. | 
Handing the lantern to his leader, he brushed sg@me 
‘@the dirt from his clothes. 
JJesse James flashed the penetrating light around in 
directions, but discovered nothing. 

+*Reckon we might as well go inside,” he said. 
7Yes, this wind’s mighty penetrating after sitting by 
warm fire. 

- §*Pesides, even if there are enemies about they ain’t 
' Wong to do anything while the gale holds, during the 
Zight, and in.the morning if the wind goes down we're 
Wf-over the river.” os 

| This idea scemed to strike them all favorably, and 
hey prepared to carry it out. 3 

So they trooped through the door of the cabin, which 
> Hood ‘near by, closed it after them and securely. barred 


"y This was all very fine, but what about Bill? 
Where was he? 








‘That he had been able to elude the shrewd vision of the 
t Rin robber? , : | 
ca Hardly so. , 


> é 
"? 


> Grhis disappearance. 
Let us investigate. . 
When the shots were fired, Sikes had involuntarily 
© Fmped his back up a little. 3 

WWhus it pressed against, the flooring above. 

After he had made the discovery that he was not 
Bunded, Bill noticed the fact that something seemed 
é i ‘se about him. Bs ll 
“in fact the flooring moved. 

a | Ys ing under the sudden inspiration termed an im- 
“ise, he further humped his back. 

hus he became aware of a fact that was rendered 

ibly interesting by the peculiar circumstances under 
dich he rested. — 

Je had made no mistake. 
jhe.flooring,, or at least that 
ly above him, did give way. 
‘gsikes remembered one of the reasons why he had 
“wled under the house. | 

it was to look for some trap which Ferguson might 
weve. 

True, at the time he had suspected that if there was 
th a trap, it might lead to an underground passage. 


this was where he made his mistake, 


portion of it immedi- 


ie 










ader-the house. 
~@Ue continued to push upward. i es 
7 When he found himself rising into the room, he maa- 


eee SS lL SC 
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Had his efforts to contract his size been so successful 


Some other more plausible reason must be advanced | 


ere. seemed to be such a trap, but it led simply 
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aged to squirm around, and seize hold of the trap ere it 
fell backward. 7 

Then he drew himself through. 

This was a queer combination surely. 

He lowered the trap and glanced around. 

The fire was burning. 

Its light revealed the interior of the place, and he 
could see his position fairly well. 

Where was the door? 

Ah! his eyes fell upon it. ete 3 

He had already taken several steps in that direction, 
when he heard a voice outside. 

It seemed to him that the men were about to enter. 

Close at hand was a sort of ladder. 

It led to a small loft overhead. 

Acting on the spur of the moment the detective sprang 
to this, and mounted with a rapidity that was amazing. 

Once up above, he drew his revolver, and hovered 
near the opening. 

He fully expected to hear the cries of the men be- 
low, and be compelled to meet them in a fierce tussel at 
the top of the ladder, nor did he shrink from the en- 
counter, | 

To his surprise and satisfaction no such alarm was 
given—it must be that his presence in the house was 
not suspected. 

With such an advantageous position, Sikes was in one 
sense a trifle disappointed, because the rush was not 
made. 

Me could surely have kept them busily employed 
while his men, rushing in, might attack them in the 
rear, and thus complete the demoralization of the out- 
laws. 

An! they were talking again. 

The sounds traveled along the timbers of the old 
house, and as his ear was pressed close to the floor, he 
heard all that passed between Jesse James outside, and 
his comrade under the house. 

Bill smiled at what came to him. | 

Plainly then he had at least succeeded in eluding his 
enemies, | 

They could have no suspicion of his presence within 
the dwelling of the ferryman, | 

How was he to get out? 

That seemed to be the momentous question agitating 
his mind now. 

A while back it had been just the opposite, and he was 
wondering how in the world they were ever going to 
get into the building. 

Before, he could make up his mind on this point, the 
men had entered the cabin, and it was rendered impos- 
sible. 

He had to make the most of a bad bargain, and await 
the turn of circumstances, : 

At any rate, should the worst come, he felt that he 
could hold his own in the loft until the arrival of rein- 
forcements put another phase on the affair, 

He kept near the opening. 

It was his desire to look down now and then, so that 
he might observe all that was going on in the lower 
story. 

The men had secured the door. 

No light had been struck, but they were gathered in 
their old places before the fire, which Ferguson poked 
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until the logs took new life, sending up a ruddy flame 
that danced over the walls with a bright light, and shone 
upon the faces of the men. 

It was a strange sight. 

Bill Sikes would never forget it while he lived. 

There sat four desperadoes, for whom the Govern- 
ment of Missouri had offered a reward aggregating 
many thousands of doilars, while the express companies 
had done likewise. 

The man who could cage them all would be a happy 
and fortunate fellow. 

If he could only think of something by means of 
which he could put them all to sleep, while he unbarred 
the door and allowed his men to enter the cabin, how 
nice it would be. 

Such a plan could not be arranged, as he had neither 
the drug that would perform such a work, nor did the 
opportunity to use it come up. , 

He must think of some other scheme, that was more 
feasible in its working. 

If Jesse James should move within range, he would 
take the chance of shooting him. 

This would count one. 

The others would spring forward to avenge his death, 
and thus the situation which he had anticipated would 
be brought about. 


GHAPTER XV. 
DOWN THE LADDER. 


_ It was a peculiar situation for a man to find himself 
in, 

As the outlaws kept out of range, Sikes hardly 
how he was going to get the benefit of it. 

Would the men attempt to come up into the loft when 
they thought of going to sleep? 

He did not know. 

It was an open question. 

Another thing began to rise before him: Was there 
any way in which he could escape from his present 
strange position, which had been entirely unsought by 
him? 

In other words, was there no opening in this loft by 
means of which he could reach the open air again if he 
desired ? 

After all, he was not so sure that he wanted to leave 
the loft. 

Why should he? 

The position was peculiar, no doubt, but it afforded 
him a scope for his ingenuity in devising a means of 
capturing the outlaws or bringing about their death. 

Just to ease his mind with regard to the subject, he 
thought he would take a little stroll around his confined 
quarters. 

lt might make considerable difference in his plans 
whether he could escape or not. 

So he started out. 

As séeing was next to impossible, he had to grope his 
Way around. 

His search gave him little satisfaction. 

True, he found a window. 

It was a narrow slit under the eaves of the house, and 
a man could not get his head through it, much less his 
whole body. 


knew 
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Beyond this he discovered nothing in the way 1 
opening, ie a 
‘There were. some. old blankets. cn the floor, indicating 
that the ferryman slept up in the loft, at. times, at least. | 

Again Sikes returned to his vigil at the opening. 4 
What would his men think? - 
They must be m ee at his strange disapp caranel 
as much as the outlay re.so, in fact, for the 
knew to a certainty sina he was under the house at th 
time Dick Little got ready to crawl forward and investt 
aie. | | : 
Sikes was a little nervous. : 
Tie hoped they would not go away. ! 


He had warned them against this, and believed they 
would stick it out. J 

Gradually the men below began to exhibit signs ‘ 
sleepiness, and he knew the crisis must soon be comin 
upen him. 

They spoke to Ferguson about it. b. 

He mentioned the loft. 

Jesse James declared that, for one, he was bound to 
hug that fire all night; it was too cheerful a friend 
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desert, and he meant to stretch out on the floor, if Fer 

guson could only get him a blanket, “a 
The others said ditto. Pe 
Ferguson started toward the ladder. i 


His intention was evident, 
He was coming up after the blanket, and needed 
light, being in his own domicile. x 
For the life of him, Sikes could not remember of 
which side the blankets lay. ! 
He wanted to keep out of the man’s ways and yet: hi 
to trust to luck after all. » , 
Crouching low, he awaited the man’ s coming 


Ferguson brushed past him. — ny 


a ; 

Half a foot more and he must have collide Twit 
man who hid, and then there would have been the deuce 
to pay. é > as 

Fortunately such a disaster did not occur. “1 

Sikes shrank farther away, and when the man crags d 
the biankets forward to toss them below, he was tas 
enough off to avoid collision. 

When Ferguson had thus disposed of all his availa 
assets in the way of blankets, he followed them dow 
the ladder. uk 

Again Bill Sikes was left alone, monarch of all 
surveyed—which was little enough, as “he could hardly 
distinguish his hand betore his eyes, savé directly: eat th 
opening. ¥ 9 ox a 
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He kept up his vigil. ‘a . 3 

The men below se! ected some covering and I 
arrange their rough sleeping-places. ay 
bh erguson prepared to acconipany them to the land o 
dreams, Sikes was glad to see. 

He had plenty of wood piled up near the. fredand 
placed some heavy pieces on the blaze ere seexing’ his 
couch, arranging them so that they would be slowly sony 
sumed. 

Jne by one the men dropped off, <a 
One mar alone acted a little nervously, 
This was Ferguson. | 
Sikes watched Rim. especially. si - iy ae 
me the man have even a slight suspicion that he 
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bobed up through the trap in the floor, and en- 
fe. cabin? © 

‘such thought may have entered his head, but he 
thing to his companions about it, not wanting to 
he existence of the trap, which was meant for his 
vate use in some case x emergency. 

_ passed. 

y breathing coming from below announced that 
F the men slept. 

ide the west wind kept up its howling as the 
end swept across the waste of waters. 

was. in no hurry. 

act he contentplated was a daring one, and he 
ake positive that the men below were fast lacked 
arms of Morpheus before he ventured to make 
i. 


1 


: 


1 the stake is life itself, it is astonishing how 
even the most reckless may become. 

med a Jone time ere the situation assumed the 
e desired. 

s were five men. 

e four slept it generally happened that the re- 
~man would be aw ake, perhaps sitting up and 
his eyes and yawning. 

al times Bill thought his chance had arrived, only 
ver an impediment in the way as he was about to 
pian into operation. | 

| asperated him after a while. 

ing Kis impatience, he waited longer, and finally 
rarced., 


@chance had arrived. 
already silently examined his revolver, and 


e that it. was in perfect working order. 

he did becausé he believed his life might depend 
€ manipulation of this weapon. 
atended passing down the ladder, 
the ~sleeping men. 

ire blazed fitfully. 

d one of the men awaken while he was hanging 
Best or picking his way to the door—well, it 
peersire much of a wizard to reckon up the 


nices. 
paid: be the rapid detonation of small arms, 


and going 


ies of the storm. 

onder he was very particular in looking after 
all details. 

vhe made up his mind that the time had come, 
Fe set about moving. 

ther minute the detective was clinging to the 
id descending. 

ny one opened his eves then, he must surely 
n n discovered. for the fire took a notion to show 
, and blezed cheerily. 

he descended. 

oO alarm. 

Yot touched the floor. 

laze died out, leaving the room in a sort of semi- 


d to be careful in stepping over toward the door 
pcertaim that he did not tread upon one. of the 
MCTS. 


vas wiiat he had hoped for, however: The lack 
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t would visit the ferryman’s cabin, riding on’ 
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of light might increase his danger one way, while it gave 
him more chayces in another. 

He picked his way along. 

There was no chance of missing the door, as he had 
carefully merked its position in his mind, so that he 
could have found it in the dark. 

It was a positive thrill of excitement that pervaded his 
being while thus standing in the midst of these desperate 
men. 

lt seemed as though some fate had put them tempo- 
rarily in his power. 

His plan of escape from the house was best. 

Once with his men, he would find a way to circurn- 
vent the desperadoes. 


Steadily he advanced. 
The door was now near at hand. 


He had, the believed, stepped over the last of the 
sleepers, and had an open space between himself and the 
means of exit which he coveted. 


Success seemed almost positive. 


The fire made a poor attempt to blaze up again, but 
it was a feeble effort. 


Just at this critical moment Sikes heard a sound back 
of him. 


He immediately dropped down, 
head around, saw a man sitting up. 


The fellow was between himself and the fire, and 
seemed to be stretching. Sikes could discover this fact, 
for the other's figure stood out against the faint light 
hovering about the hearth. 


It was Ferguson. 


He had aroused just in time to attend to the feeble 
fire, but it seemed unfortunate for the success of the 
detective’s plans. 


A-few minutes more would have placed him absolutely 
beyond the danger line. 


All he could do now was to wait and hope the other 
might not discover him. 


While Ferguson worked at the fre, Sikes kept edging 
toward the door. 


He was close to it. 
The bar eaught his eye, for as Ferguson had cast some 
chips upon the fire, it blazed: up. 


At the worst, he believed he could dash that aside and 
escape from the place. 

Would the ferryman lie down again 

He had. finished his work at the fire, and turned to re- 
sume his position on the floor. 

At this moment he discovered the intruder. 

A ery burst from hts lips. 

Knowing that he was discovered, 
longer play his game of silence. 

He sprang hurriedly to his leet and snatched at the bar 
across the door. 


t gave way before his half-frenzied attack, and he 
tore the door open. 


Even as the outlaws sprang to an upright position; the 


and, twisting his 


Sikes could no 


_daring detective da ashed through the opening and van- 


ei ioe aalee 


ished in the darkness. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
TO REELFOOT LAKE, 


Confusion ensued. 

There were shouts, and oaths heaved high above the 
raging of the wild storm. 

The outlaws, aroused from a sound sleep by this sud- 
den alarm, naturally supposed the enemy was upon them. 

They were ready to do battle, but at the same time 
seemed somewhat demoralized. 

Ferguson was the only man who understood the ex- 
act situation of affairs, and, as his words went to be it, 
Jesse James jumped on him. 

“What's the row? You gave the alarm!” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Who opened that door?” 

“A man who went out.” 

“Not one of us?” with a glance around, the fire hav- 
ing picked up enough for him to count noses. 

“No, some one else.” 

“D’ye mean a man, an enemy, has been here among 
us, Fergy?” 

“T reckon it’s a fact.” 

“And you said the door was secure?” 

“T say it still.” 

“Yet he got. in.’ 

“Not that way, eae not that way.” 

“But he went out through the door.” 

“True as Gospel. I seen him lift the bar.” 

“See here, Fergy, you know how that critter came to 
be in this house.” 

Ferguson knew he must confess. 

“T’ve an idea about it.” 

“Well, out with it.” 

“Truth to tell, this critter must be the man as crawled 
under the house.” 

“Yes.” 

“Thar’s a sort of trap in the floor which I meant to 
keep secret, as some time it would come in handy. I 
reckon he found, that_about the occasion of your firin’, 
and climbed up into the house.” 

“Where has he been all this while?” 

Ferg uson glanced tow ard the ladder, 

“Up loft, probably.” 
“i see; ali plain sailing. Now shut the door,” 

“The devil’s to pay. 

“How’s that, Fergy ?” 

“Why, the critter’s carried off the bar.” 

“Haven't you any other that will do?” 

“Not one,”’ 

“Then the door can’t be fastened ?” 

“We might devise some means.” 

Jesse James shook his head. 

“Ferguson, you are acquainted around here ?” 

“With the country?” 

Ves” 

“Tam pretty well.” 

“Then lead us to some other shelter. 
yours: is ina oe way.” 

“Vou mean it, Jesse James ?” 

“T do. 

“That settles it. When shall we go?” 

“At once—this very minute, before that man. lias a 
chance to find his friends.” 
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tainly not a man. = 


This house of . 
.. man passed the flooring above. 


“Do you know him?” asked quiet Frank James. © 
“T’'ve got strong suspicions.” cn eee : 
There was little to do. 
The men were already fully dressed. and needed be 

slap on their hats, when they were ready. to pass. out : 

the raging storm. : 
If they expected to meet with*opposit. on at the do Or 

they were/mistaken. 7 
The detective had not as yet been able to gather 

men together for an attack. | 
Into the darkness of the night plunged the five nee 

and the gloomy shadows of the woods lining the Ken 
tucky shore swallowed them up. < 


Three minutes: later Bill Sikes, havit nen 
by means of a signal! whistle, led them up "tO "the fer Ty> 
man’s cabin. | 

They were determined to carry the war into Africa; to 
burst in among the desperadoes and have a regular baa 
of it. 

“Ready?” whispered Bill. OE ae 

“Yes,” came the reply. | 

“The door’s ajar,’ said one of the men. 

At this the detective smiled. 

“Of course; I carried away the bar. 
every man, to fire,” 

“Ready.” 

“Open the door.” 

With a*sudden movement it was thrown wide al 
four men thrust their deadly weapons into the room 
did not fire. 

“There was nothing to fire at. 

The room seemed vacated. 


There was the fire burning cheerily, and throwing a 
ruddy glow into every part of the apartment, so that a 
mouse ‘could hardly have remained concealed; and cet 





















Ready, now, 
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7s 
we 


y* ane 
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Undoubtedly those they sought were not here. 


Our friends had nerved theniselves for a desperate ¥ 
struggle, and now looked around them in blank amaze: 


ment. 3 2 


“Gone!” ejaculated Lige. 

“Vamoosed the ranch,” muttered Jed. a 
“Are you sure?” asked the detective. LT 
“Whar else could they be?” ) at Fg 


Sikes nodded toward the opening at the top of thes 
ladder. si 
“T was hidden up yonder; perhaps they may- have 
taken a notion to do the same.” = ro ag 


Jed shook his head. . | Wa 
“?Tain’t likely at all.” ie a 
“Will | you prove it?’ OU Ca “ 
OV as x ap —— 


The lanky mountaineer snatched up a blazing bret de 
and climbed up'the ladder. 4 
He held the impromptu torch sherk: his head and kept 
his eyes on the alert. 

Those below held their breath for a few. seconds as the 


Nothing followed. 

He waved the torch to and fro. | . 
“All clear up here!’ he called out. ss 
“That-settles it; they’ve gone.” ome Se en 
Jed dropped down again, i seme aed eel ae 
































their future course should be. 

ATl seemed of one mind. 

The game had given them the slip for the time being, 

Hand could not be followed farther while this darkness 

.) lasted. 

_ Under the circumstances they might just as well make 

' themselves comfortable, and wait until morning came. 

' They had some suspicions with regard to where the 

fugitives might be found; one suggested this idea, an- 

other that, and gradually the whole fabric was woven. 

At least there was solid comfort here. 

The detective found the bar for the door and secured 

_the only means of entrance, save e the trap underneath the 

house. 

The warmth of the fire was very comfortable to the 

three men who had been so long out in the cold, and 

' they hovered over the cheery blaze as though determined 

stoemake the most of it. 

=“Sikes had not kept his long 

| He went into the lone ferryman’s 
out food. | 

' Soon the savory oder of fried onions agai arose on 
the air, while a steamer of coffee added its fragrance to 

the distress of the hungry men’s olfactories, driving them 

_ almost wild ere the chief cook announced things ready. 

There, at midnight, the four men-hunters sat down to 

a rude but palatable meal in the cabin of the ferryman. 

They were not a merry party, perhaps, but on no brow 

did gloom rest. 

It is natural for men to feel cheerful when enjoying a 

good meal, and the change from the dreary vigil outside 

to the warm cabin was so great that the party would have 

been made of queer material, indeed, had.they not shown 

a decided aiteration of spirits. 

Here they made themselves as comfortable as the law 

allowed until morning. . 

’ Knowing the nature of the men he had td deal with, 

the detective would not allow all to sleep at the same 

time. ; 

One must remain on guard. 

This principle was carried out, and the gray dawn 

found them in the humor for another meal, ‘which was 

soon made ready. a Me 

Sikes was thinking. 

He WORGEE Ge whether the despera adoes would return to 

the ferryman’s house. 

There was no other way for them to cross the Missis- 

sippi for miles in either direction. 


The wind still blew hard, but was gradually growing 
less, and a peculiarity of stich a storm lies in the fact 
that the waves cease as scon as the wind comes to a stop. 
Yes, it was possible that they might return, if satisfied 
that they had led their foes a wild-goose chase. 

The detective was shrewd. 

He did nct mean to be outwitted so easily. 


Calling jed to go with him, he walked down to the 
skiff that was drawn up on the little beac, beyond the 
reach of the hungry waves. 

“Help me latinch this?” 

“Thunder! you don't mean to go acrost!” ejaculated 
the old sharpshooter, eving the creat bedy of tarapling 
water with apprehension. 


vigil for nothing. 
pantry and brought 
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A council of war was next in order to decide what. 


, across. 


2d 


“Wait, and you'll see.” 

He said no more. 

Jed had come to understand that this ‘man was a 
master, and he obeyed his directions without another 
word or a murmur. 

Undoubtedly the detective had an idea in view, and 
was desirous of putting it into execution. 

J hey launched the skiff, and Jed took the oars. 

“What now?” he asked, as he held the boat bow on, 
against the waves. 

“Put me up alongside the scow.” 

“Good.” 

Jed wondered still what was in the wind, “but he 
obeyed the order. 

In another minute the skiff came alongside the larger 
boat. 

“Get aboard?” said Jed. 

The detective laughed. 

“You may if you “want a free but rough ride,” he said, 
leaning forward to lay hold of the larger vessel’s gun- 
wale, and drag the skiff up toward her bow. 

“Pil stick by you, colonel.” 

“Very Bone. 

Sikes had drawn a knife. 


When the reached the bow, the detective leaned overt 


and drew the sharp blade across the anchor-rope of the 


scoW. 

As this was held taut, it parted instantly, and the old 
flathoat began to move down stream. 

“To the beach again, Jed.” 

The wind was rapidly drawing from west to north, 
and the waves did not beat upon the shore with such 
violence. 

“Away she goes,” said Sikes, chuckling as he stood 
on the beach, and watched the old cratt go plunging down 
the noble stream. ee 

“She won't come ashore?” ae 

“Not the way the wind holds now.” 

“Well.” | 

“Take the oars out of the skiff; throw them one at 
a time far out on the river. Now follow with the boat 
that’s it, a good push, Jed.” 

The skiff started after the flatboat. 

There was nothing remaining for the ferryman. in 
case he came back—at least, so far as getting over the 
river was concerned. 

“That settles it.’ 

“T reckon it does, colonel.” 

“If they come here, they'll find no means of getting 
We have effectually put an end to such a pos- 
sibility,” said Bill. 

They were now ready to take up the trail. 

It would lead them to a singular region, unless their 
euess was wide of the mark. 

Ferguson had some years before been a guide on Reel- 
foct Lake, a singular body of water down in Tennessee, 
just across from the Kentucky line. 


Years ago a section of country fell in—caved some ten 
feet or more, as though the bottom had fallen out of. it. 

This tract occupied hundreds of acres. 

The water of the Mississippi found its way into the 
great ‘sink and formed a lake—probably the most pe- 
culiar in the country—a forest under ten feet of water. 
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In time these trees have died, and present a weird as- 
pect, but for duck-shooting and bass- -fishing Reelfoot 
Lake has no superior in the Middle States. 

It was to this mysterious region they believed the des- 
peradoes had fled. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
BESIEGED IN CASTLE JACK. 


Four men came oie Reelfoot Lake an hour or so 
after sunset. 

Making their progress with some difficulty along the 
edge of the sink, in half an hour they came in sight of 
a small house. 

It seemed to be on the road. 

“There is the place I spoke about, sir.” 

“Johnson’s ?” 

“Yes, sir. He ‘has guides to hire out, boats at the 
landing—in fact, the sportsmen can come here and get 
a complete outfit from Jack Johnson at such a price a day 
—gun, ammunition, clothes, boat, guide, and lodging.” 

The detective smiled. 

“Quite accommodating piace, this. 
Jed, that if those men have arrived- 

The detective’s sentence was never finished, for, at that 
instant, shots were heard in the direction of the retreat. 

The whole party shared in the excitement, and well 
they might do so. 

When they expected silence ahead, this sudden con- 
fusion boded no good. 

“Sounds like a fight,” declared Abe. 

The shots and she outs continued. 

“If so, those fellows are in it. Do you suppose they 
would attempt to clean out the duck-shooters who hap- 
pened to be there?” 

Jed snorted his disbelief. 

‘They ain't after such small game. When Frank and 
Jesse James get down to work, it means big business. I 
never heard of their stoopin’ to anything below an ex- 
press car or a bank.” 

“Just so—I believ® you; but how can we explain this 
strange affair?” 

“T reckon I can give a guess.” 

"Do so, then.” 

“The sheriff over here in this corner of Tennessee is a 
mighty spry chap, and don’t take no dare from a living 
man. 

“It’s jest possible that he’s had word to the effect that 
the James boys has crossed into this section. 

‘Perhaps ‘he takes it as a big dare, and has collected a 
posse with the intention of arrestin’ ‘em.”’ 

Sikes ground some choice words between his teeth. 

“IT wouldn’t be surprised if you were right, Jed. If so, 
it breaks our little game all up. . 

“That’s a fact, governor,” returned the philosophical 
Jed, who took matters as they came, and generally ap- 
peared to care little whether school kept or not. 

“Confusion take the sheriff.” 

“Wait. We don’t know yet whether this is so, but I 
seem to have an idee that way.’ 

“It may turn out otherwise.” 

“And only be a little brawl over yonder.” 

“T sincerely hope so, for the sake of our plans, and in 
the interest of humanity.” 


And you think, 
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* —that an attempt was being made—reckless as it was— 
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As they set about advancing once more, the noise br 
out again louder than ever. if 
The detective could think of no other cause oe 
awful clamor than the one which his guide had sugg 


arrest the James boys, and the sheriff's posse had 1 
with a sudden and desperate resistance. 

This was very probably the case. 

It ruined all of their plans of campaign. © 

After this explosion, there was no use in attempting” 
steal a march upon their intended victims. The alat 
was given and from this time on the outlaws would. 
on the watch. 

They drew nearer. 

The lights did not diminish, but the shots had cease 
perhaps only temporarily. we 

Sikes revolved the matter in his mind. | Be 

One thing was plain. They would have to join for me 

ith the Tennessee sheriff, if the case should prove to 
as Jed prophesied. * 

That was the only alternative. 

Their mission must be fulfilled, 
power to do it, no matter whether it took twenty men 0 
two for the work. ; | 

Closer still. - 

They could now hear men talking excitedly. 

No one noticed their approach. 

Then some one discovered them and called out. 

There was a rush of feet. 

A dozen men, heavily armed, approached them. 

“Who are you?” 

Bill Sikes faced the speaker. 

He was a wiry-looking individual, full of snap and 4 
termination. 2 

“Who are you?” he asked in turn. 

“Andrew Baird, sheriff of this county, and in the act of 
arresting the whole James gang of Missouri outlaws, who 
have crossed the line into my jurisdiction.” 

The detective put out his hand. i 

“T like your style, Sheriff Baird, and offer the servic 
of myself and men for the latidable purpose you have in 
view. 

“Very good, friend, but who are you?” ) 

Sikes explained. fo 

What he said made the sheriff very glad to have such. 

a decided acquisition to his posse. A 
He rubbed his hands together in a way see of 
self-congratulation. 4 

“We'll get ’em yet, sir, we'll get ‘em, or at least give 
Jesse James the biggest pull he ever had in all his fife,” a 

said, im his quick,.mervous way. 

“Yes, but where are they, man?” 

The sheriff pointed to the house, 

“Yonder, scooped up like sheep held for the Jaughtellle 
We'll have ’em yet if we have to burn Jack’s place down, - 
The State will pay him, and if not, by Jove, I will, out of : 
the rewards.” t 

“But what if you burn the house and the men escape x 2 

What will Jack say?” may | 
“He has already decided that I have the right to do a 

I wish, eh, Jack?” 
Johnson was near by. 
He gave a forced laugh. ~ 


a 


if it lay im mortal 


pas 


Ee! 






} “I happen to know when necessity compels a man, and 
| under the present circumstances I am unable to help my- 
» self. Do your sweet will, sheriff, and I'll collect full 
> damages.” 

_ Sikes was anxious to know how the campaign had been 
- conducted, and questioned the sheriff until he learned it 
all, 

As soon as Sheriff Baird received word that the des- 
_perate James boys had come into his district, he hastily 
organized a posse, and gathering men as he proceeded, 
advanced upon the place where they were reported to be 
quartered. 

Some unfortunate accident revealed the presence of the 
poet just after they had the house surrounded, and shots 
were fired from the windows. 

Oue by one the inmates of the house fled: from its shel- 
ter to the ranks of the shriff’s posse. 

It was beli¢ved that the outlaws were the only- inmates 
leit in the house, and they seemed ready to hold the fort. 

Abe mentioned his little bomb. 





Sf times handled the deadly affair in a reflective man- 
ner, as though he began to see how it could be utilized. 
There was a kitchen connected with the building, and 


if this could be demolished they would have no trouble ° 


in finding a way of entering the main part of the house 
over the débris. 

Upon counting all his available force, the doughty lit- 
tle sheriff found that he had just twenty-three men on 
hand. 

This seemed a sufficient number to accomplish the 
object they had in view, but when the nature of the men 
whom they sought to overcome was taken in consider- 
ation, it was none too large. 

A scout was sent forward to reconnoiter. 

| He was fired upon and barely escaped with his life— 

- indeed, only the darkness beyond the lights saved him. 

| This man reported that the inmates of Castle Jack— 
as the proprietor called his place—had barricaded doors 
and windows, and were evidently determined to make 

a firm resistance. 

The place could be carried by storm, but it would be 

| with heavy loss. 

: Sheriff Baird meant to tise the bomb. 

| Arranging his men so as to completely hem in the 

» house, he bade them keep fires going, in order to give 

the outlaws no chance of escape. 

As for himself he assumed the most dangerous task 
of all, not wishing to assign it to any one else. 

This was the placing of the bomb. 

Taking advantage of shadow and the trees, the Ten- 

-  mnessee sheriff crept up to the rear of the house. 
Underneath the floor he had placed the little bomb, 
/ and pinched-the fuse to five inches, remembering the 
directions given by Abe. 

That meant as many minutes. 

He had no trouble in striking a match and app! ying 
the fire, as the wind did not blow here. 

Having seen the fuse lighted, he had no desire to re- 
main longer in that neighborhood, and hence crawled 
away as fast as he could. 

A double danger menaced him: to remain meant 
death by means of the bomb, while should he expose 

himself one of the outlaws would pick him off. 





~ 


The sheriff seemed taken with the idea, and a number * 
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The sheriff managed to balance matters and escape 
both. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CASTLE ABLAZE, 


“Where have you been?” asked the detective, when 
the Tennessee sheriff appeared once more at his side. 

“Listen, and you will soon learn,” returned the other, 
with a laugh. 

Remembering where he had last seen the little bomb, 
Sikes understood. 

“IT should not have done it, but you are responsible 
only to yourself,” he said. 

“They were in the main part of the house at the time. 
If the devil tempts them to come into the kitchen it is 
ai their own risk. Those men have washed their hands 
in brave blood more than once, and I’m not over partic- 
ular how I rid the world of them, if I can only do it 
effectually.” 

“IT suppose there is solid reason in that, and I’m a 
fool to think otherwise.” 

‘The time must be nearly up.” 

They listened. 

Silence had fallen on the scene. 

The sheriff's posse kept the fires going, but not a 
shot was fired on either side. The besieged did not 
care to kill the enemy unless an attack was made, while 
the men of law could see no one to shoot at. 

Perhaps half a minute elapsed after the last words 
spoken by the sheriff. 

Then came the explosion. 

It was quick and tremendous. 

A blinding flash, a thunderous crash, and the remains 
of the kitchen belonging to Castle Jack were distributed 
inipartially, over half an acre. 

Shouts of alarm followed. 

These were not confined to the house, for some of 
the sheriff's men were struck with descending débris, 
and many had narrow escapes. 

Enough of his men had received warning with respect 
to what was about to happen, to form a storming 
party now. 

With cheers, and, led by the valiant sheriff in person, 
they advanced to the attack. 

Shots ereeted their advance. 

They were wise enough not to form a compact band, 
but each man advanced upon his own individual route, 
dodging this way, and taking advantage of every ob- 
stacle that would serve as a hiding-place in the forward 
movement. 

Thus quite a number of them reached the place where 
the kitchen had been. 

It had entirely disappeared. 

The bomb had done its work. 

If any one had been inside at the time, escape was 
entirely out of the question. 

That the enemy was on the alert, and not discon- 
certed by the sudden explosion, they soon had positive 
evidence. Shots had greeted their advance, and, at 
close range those became more effective. 

More than one man was wounded. 

A desperate assault bcing made on the door, it was 
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cnly to discover that this was barricaded since ine ex- 
plosion by those within. 


In vain the heavy men of the sheriff’s force hurled - 


their weight against it. 
lHaving no ax to break the door in with, the party 


found their work more difficult than ney had calculated ° 


upon. 

All the while those within kept up a galling fire, and 
while none of the assailants had thus far been killed, a 
number received wounds. 

Besides, it was demoralizing to have their foes thus 
make targets out of them, with no chance of returning 
the compliment. 

He finally fell back. 

The explosion had failed to accomplish its purpose, 


in that they did not succeed in effecting an entrance to | 


the main part of Castle Jack. 

‘Hence, the outlaws were still in position to bid them 
defiance, as they held the fort. 

The sheriff was more grimly determined than ever 
that he would bring them to terms. 

He gave-orders to his men. 

“Fire the house!” 

‘The cry ran along the line. 

“Ten dollars to the man who first gets a torch under 
the floor!” cried the sheriff. 

This incentive was hardly needed, since almost every 
man was ready to assist; the sting of first defeat goaded 
them on, and they swore under their breath to snatch 
victory from the game. 

A dozen went forward at once. 

It was a peculiar sight to see them dodging about from 

-one point of advantage to another, each individual believ- 
ing he was the center of attraction on the part of the be- 
sieged, and every gun aimed in his particular quarter. 

Some carried blazing torches. 

These made them attractive marks for the rifles of the 
desperadoes, but strange to say the latter did not fire 
upon them as they advanced. 

Perhaps they were reserving their ammunition for a 
more desperate moment. 

Others who crept up carried matches and firewood 
that they meant to kindle. 

Taken in all it looked as though Castle Jack was cer- 
tainly doomed. 

The sheriff was here, there, and everywhere. 

In his nervous way he directed his posse to: shoot to 
kill, and not waste time endeavoring to wing such men, 
who would not hesitate to put a bullet into a fatal quarter 
ht their anatomy, in case the occasion presented it- 
se 

Who was the first to fire the house? 

That was a question that admitted of some debate, as 
there were a number who claimed the honor. 

“Job Smith’s fire!” called one. 

“T claim that ere ten!” sang out another. 

“Count Joe Connor in the game.” 


Three fires had sprung into.existence almost simulta- 
neously, and the sheriff rubbed his eyes in perplexity as 
he saw them. 

“Bless my soul, I can’t decide who was first. I'll either 
have to divide the first money or make three tens out of 
it. The boys have outdone themselves.” 
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cling the burning house, to the effect that they had never 
























They certainly had lost no time in obeying the ord 
given them by their chief. 4 

Once the fires obtained a start, everything seemed to} 
be in favor of a good blaze. 

The house was fairly dry, and enough wind sien 
over the weird lake to fan the flames into their nost 
furious condition. ; 

Having accomplished their purpose, the men who. f ad | 
set fire to the building fell back. | 

They had other work to do now. 

Presently the heat- would be so intense that no living: 
being could remain inside the burning castle, con se. . 
quently the outlaws must make a dash for life. | 

In order to meet them on the square, Sheriff Baird hi 
massed his men in two squads. 

The appearance of the desperadoes was to be the 
nal for a terrible volley. 

When tlus torrent of lead rushed into thett midst, the 
unfortunate devils must go down like wheat before the 2. 
scythes of the reaper. et 

They waited, at first patiently, but after a time wit ch 
considerable uneasiness. (ae 

Were the outlaws salamanders? 


The heat must be something terrible inside the house, 
and yet no one appeared. | 

Would those men of evil repute prefer to remain there 
to be roasted to death, rather than rush out and meet t 
foe face to face? 

It did not seem possible. 

One way they had_a shonv, small though it might b 
while on the other hand, ‘the fire granted no chance. 
mercy. 

At any rate, their endurance was something superb. 


More than one exclamation arose from the men encir-~ a 


seen such bravado. 5] 
If they did not know it to be an actual fact, they ould 
never suspect that hunzan beings could be in the blazing _ 
house. . 7 
The detective alone entertained doubts. i 
He shook his head uneasily. e 
“Human flesh and blood couldn’t stand that roasting, , 
sheriff,” he said to the other. an 
“Do you think SO, really?” ae 
“T’ll swear to it.” * 
“But what could have happened to them?” i 


2 ‘They may be secreted in some den underneath the 
castle.” 
“Jack assures me there is no such place.” a 
“Then they have escaped.” 3 : ‘ 3 
“Impossible.” r 
“T confess I can't explain the modus operandi, but I» 
know those men, and if present they would have faced iY 
ten times as many foes as are here.” ; “J 
“Tt is very mysterious.” 2 

“Another thing note—-when our men went forward 
with torches to fir e the house, their intention was plain | 
enough.” 
V7 en? | 
“And yet not a shot was fired at them.” _ a 
“That is true.” Asi 
“Does it stand to reason that the James boys would be 


ue 
Ae 


We 


| 





+ so paralyzed with fear as to be unable to raise a hand 
ers: in their defense?” 
“T would have hard work to. believe it.” mh he 
toh “And I can’t gulp it down. No, sir; there’s sonieting 
prrons about this business. T- itezine our ‘birds have 
— given-us the slip.” 
ast “Well, suppose they have left the house, this. iene is 
a genuine little island, so that they will find Peeaielyes 
ad. mabe to leave it without boats.” 
Nery true, unless they swim.’ 
- “Which they will not do,” 


1g ; “How about the boats ?” 


e-| “They are close by, under charge of a man.’ 
| “Suppose we step over to them.” 
id} “You are very stispicious.” 


“I have a right to be, for I know our man. full well, 
jand understand what a tricky subject he is.’ 
| “Well, come along.” 
ie ® «The sheriff was himself growing suspicious ; somehow 
eabehe disease was catching, although he did not ‘have it as 
strongly as his companion. 
h |} Together they strode toward the shore. 
| The water was hardly a stone’s throw from the house, 
and when a score of steps had been taken they found 
. |themselves on the spot. | 
“Here’s where I left Ben Logan.” 
. | “Where is he now?” 
2 “I’m alraid. the excitement has been too much, and 
Ben has joined the other boys.” 
’ At this moment Sikes stumbled over something. 
A groan. arose. 


: et believe you are wrong, sheriff. * Lean over and see 


> if this is hot your man. 
| Sure enough the guard lay there with blood upon his 
face from the effects of a blow recé¢ived. 
' “Ben—Logan, what does. this mean?” 
: Baird, eagerly. 3 
The man groaned again. “Ep 
page. ve done for me, I reckon, sheriff.” 
-- “Nonsense! You're worth a dozen dead men. 
me, what became of them?” 
“The big boat, sheriff; gone up the lake. 
. ain’t far away,” said the stricken guard, 
) They bent their heads, agd in the light of ive fire saw 
the boat containing Jesse James and his gang creeping 
} along near the shore. | 


demanded 


Tell 
Listen, they 


pm 


~_—_—— 


CHAPTER “XIX, 
CONCLUSION, 


How it had been done no one could say; nor was this 
‘the time for studying such a question. 
| The fact stood out before them. In some way their 
- cunning enemies had slipped from the castle; probably 
just After the attack following the blowing up of the 
kitchen had proved a failure. 
Sheriff Baird was alive to the occasion. 
He did not call out at the top of ‘his voice that his 
‘enemy was escaping, and thus create confusion. 
Such a course would have alarmed the retreating out- 
laws, and caused them to put more vim in their strokes, 
Quietly the sheriff passed the word along, and a dozen 
men responded to his call at once. 
Bet hearing what was up, made his appearance, 


_— 
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carrying something in his hand that might have been a 
heavy eight-bore double-barreled ducking gun. 

The men filled three of the smaller boats. 

Their oars dropped into the water, and away they. shot 
in pursuit of the enemy. 

Although several minutes had elapsed since the dis- 
covery of the big boat, it was not yet entirely out of sight. 

Being near the limit of light radiating from the fire it 


must soon have ceased to be seen from that point. 


Quickly the fugitives discovered that they were being 
pursued, 

This was shown in the increased rapidity of their 
movements. | 

The sheriff sat in the stern of one boat. 

Within a dozen feet was a second, with Sikes in the 
stern and Johnson in the bow. 

“One thing worries me,” said Baird. 

“What is that, sheriff?” 

“They must soon pass beyond the range of the fire- 
light ; even now we see them indistinctly.” 

eT re,” 

“Then the darkness will swallow them up. We shall 
lose them, for this thing of trying to locate and follow a 
sound is all bosh.” 

The detective spoke ey 

He hated to lose ‘his game. 

‘Perhaps not,” said a voice. 

“Ah! you there, Johnson ?” 

“Yes—watch.” 

A bright light suddenly flashed out ahead; along the 
path of it they could just manage to see the big boat of 


the enemy. 


This glean came from a headlight or reflecting lan- 
tern that was fastened in the bow of the boat occupied 
by Johnson, Sikes, and four other men. 


Finding that all their efforts to overtake the fleeing 
outlaws seemed to be useless, the sheriff and Sikes crept 
to the bows of their respective crafts and began opening 
upon the fugitives. 

Rifles were used. 

On account of the strange, uncertain light, and the 
movement of the boats, these shots were not apt to prove 
very dangerous. 

One lucky shot seemed to create something of excite- 
ment in the boat ahead, and it looked as though damage 
had been done. 

The boat lost but little headway, and was soon boom- 
ing alome at the same pace. 

This could not keep up much longer, nor did Fergu- 
son intend it should. 

They had now drawn near the other shore, where a 
dismal stretch of swamp came down to the shore of the 
lake. 

Few had ever penetrated this labyrinth. 


Ferguson knew its depths better than any living man, 
perhaps. 

He depended upon this knowledge now to get his 
party out of the scrape. 

At last they struck iand. » 

This was just what the ferryman of the Mississippi had 
been looking for. 

_ Immediately the boat was cleared. 


One of the men was wounded and had to receive a 
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little assistance from.the others; but he managed to get 
along. 

All of them vanished from view. 

Up came the other boats. 

They were hardly two minutes behind. 

When the men jumped out they found no sign of life 
about them. 

There-was the boat, partly drawn up, and in it quite a 
puddle of blood. 

Around them lay the weird swamp, with its wild fowls, 
its owls and snake homes; but the outlaws of Missouri 
had vanished. 

The headlight was hastily detached. 

With this to serve them as a light they began to pick 
up the trail. 

The stains of blood gave them more chances than any- 
thing else. 

After a little even this ceased, and they saw signs that 
went to show how the man’s wound had been bound up 
by a comrade. 

The manner in which those men crept through the 
swamp was wondertful. 

A “passage had been used that led under the thick 
growth at times, so that they were actually compelled to 
fall on their hands and knees in following it. 

With dogged persistence they kept it up, although 
with slight hopes of success. 

Having the light was an advantage, and they made 
better time than ‘they suspected. 

At any rate théy drew up on the fugitives. 

This the detective guessed, for he heard sounds ahead 
that warned him of it—the whir of wings as some..wi S 
fowl was disturbed by the advance oi the men close.4 

the pool where it rested. 

They soon had positive evidence of this fact. 

There was a sudden rifle shot. 

Then came a jingle of glass. 

Darkness fell upon them. 

“Confusion,” ejaculated Sikes. 

“The devil has ruined our lantern,” 

“And ended the hunt.” 

‘hat ended it all. 


They heard a distant laugh ahead, and knew it was 
Jesse James who had fired that shot. 


The sheriff's party began to back out. 
The lantern was not in itself demolished, only the glass 
and refiector gone. 


; . 

Lighting it up again they managed to get enough il- 
lumination to show them the trail ay had so lately 
made, 


All were weary when the boats were rea 
voyage back entered upon. 


The sheriff realized that he had taken a load’: upon his 
shoulders. 

Here Castle Jack was burned down, and he would be 
held responsible for its loss. 


He had expected to pay for it out of the great rewards 
promised for the a apprehension of the James boys, .but 
since these worthies had managed to slip through his 
fingers he must look elsewhere for the ducats. 


As for the detective, he too, had reason to feel disap- 
pointed. 


said Baird. 


chey and the 
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The castle still burned. Sa 
Enough ligitt came across the waste of water to 66m 
them as a guide. . , ae 
They rowed sadly: back. | ar ea. 
Talking over the situation, it was détermined ‘og 
in fresh when morning came. a 
The James boys had better make across the greet 
without further delay, uniess they defied the pows te 
fate. a 
Morning came. 
“A. great “hue and cry was raised. “i 


Fully five-score of men joined in the chase, and av i 
the trail was finally found they opened on it like a fia 
of fox-hounds! - 

All seemed hot for the game. 


During the entire morning they kept up the pure 
and at noon drew near the river. a 


Here they expected to and. their men waiting for 3 som 

means of crossing. Pye 
They moved for ward in a body. 
At last they broke, cover. *"*y 


The broad Mississippi lay before them. 


Vainly thev looked along the bank for some sign | 
the men they were after. 

A cry arose. 

“Beaten again, by the godst” shouted ONS 
out on the water.” a 

All eyes were immediately turned thithe a 


About a third ef the way acress the rolling flood! 
small boat propelled by a pairof cars, danced up ane 
down on the waves ¢reated by the north wind. 

live persons occupied if, or | 

They were readily recognized, and if any doubt as 
their identity remained it was dissipated when a a shout of 
derision came floating over the water. a 
¥ 


A volley was fired. ' os 


The bullets fell all around the boat: but no one seemed 
to be injured. e 


i) 
Soon they were beyond range. a 


Having no means of pursuing, the Tennessee sheriff 
and his posse found themselves compelled to stand there 
and watch, 


They saw the outlaws land on Mista soil, dnd ten 
lost sight of them. ay i 


ae 


After that the posse separated. ap 


i 

Jed, Lige and Abe rcturned to their Kentucky hoes 
their wrongs of the past unavenged, whatever they migt at 
chance to be. 


As for Bill Sikes, he realized more than ever what 
herculean task lay before any one who devoted his: time : 
to hunting down the James ‘boys S. a ; 


If they could not be captured in Kentucky where thes | 
had few friends, the task was certainly a more desperate te 
one over in Missouri, where they had many warm ad- 
mirers, sympathizers with the Southern cause, no Ww 


as the Lost Cause. ie 

THE END. g 
Next week’s JESSE JAMES are (No. 12), will cone 
tain “Jesse James’ Close Call; or, The Outlaw’s Last 


Rally in Southern ‘Wyoming.” 


2 


“ 


FE, were the first pub- 
lishers in the world 


ries of the James Boys, 
written by that remark- 
able man, W. B. Lawson, 
whose name 1s a watch- 
word with our boys. We 
have had many imitators, 
| and in order that no one 
shall be deceived in accepting the spurious 
for the real, we are now publishing the best 
' stories of the James Boys, by Mr. Lawson, 
' gn a New Library entitled “ The Jesse James 
_ Stories,” one of our big five-cent weeklies, 
and a sure winner with the boys. A num- 
‘ber of issues have already appeared, and 
_ these which follow will be equally good; 
in fact, the best of their kind in the world. 





 .desse dames. 
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- Srreer & Smiru, Publishers, New York. 


DILL STORIES 


The onty publication authorized by 
the lion. Wm. F. Cody (Buffato Bill). 






E were the publishers 
of the first story ever 


and world-renowned 
Buffalo Bill, the great 
hero whose life has been 





one suecession of excit- 


ee ing and thrilling ineci- 


| 
dents combiried with great successes and 
. accomplishments, all of which will be told 
in a series of grand stories which we are 


now placing before the American Boys. 


ce ee —_— 


The popularity they have already obtained 
shows what the boys want, and is very 


ba oe 


| gratifying to the publishers. 


|) srreer & Smirn, Publishers, New York. 
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to print the famous sto- 





written of the famous — 








Nick CARTER StTeRIEs 


Hie best known detee- 
tive in the world is 
Nick Carter. Stories by 
this noted sleuth are is- 
sued regularly im “Nick 
Carter Weekly” (price 
five cents), and all his 
work is written for us. 
It may interest the patrons and readers 
of the Nick Carter Series of Detective 
Stories to know that these fanious stories 


Nick Carter. 


will soon be produced upon the stage 


under unusually elaborate circumstances. 
Arrangements have just been completed 
between the publishers and Manager F. 
C. Whitney, to present the entire set of 
Nick Carter stories in dramatic form, The 
first play of the series will be brought out 
next fall. 


STREET & SmITH, Publishers, New York. 
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WIAMOND WICK SIGRIES 


"pHs celebrated Dia- 
mound Dick stories 
can only be found in 


“Diamond Dick, Jr., the 
Boys’ Best Weekly.” 
Diamond Dick and his 
son Bertie are the most umgue and fascina- 


The 


scenes, and many of the incidents, in these 





Diamond Dick. 


ting heroes of Western romance. 


exciting stories are taken from real life. 
Diamond Dick stories are conceded to be 
the best stories of the West, and are all 
copyrighted by us. The weekly 1s the same 
size and price as this publication, with hand- 


soine illuminated cover. Price, five cents. 


Srreet & Suita, Publishers, New York. 
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